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ESIGN in children’s books is so 
subtle a thing that one pauses 
before trying to say anything 

about it with the same breathless feeling 
that a mathematician must have when 
asked to describe the fourth dimension. 
For design is a fourth dimension of a 
book. It is that something which ties to- 
gether the type, illustrations, and reading 
matter into an adequate binding to be- 
come parts of one unified whole which is 
not beautiful of itself, but takes its form 
from all its contributing parts. In every 
publishing house there is someone who 
must pull together all these parts and turn 
them into a book. For the purposes of this 
article we will call him the ‘‘designer”’ 
though he does not always have this title. 
The problem of the designer who must 
make a “well-designed” book for children 
is a real one and consequently a most in- 
teresting one. He must consider each sep- 
arate component part with great care and 
at the same time he must not lose sight of 
the whole—the finished book. 

To consider first the type. In picture 
books legibility is the first thought of the 
designer since the book will be handled 
by little children who are making their 
first attempt to read. Type must be chosen, 
therefore, which is fairly large and has 
the characters that are familiar to children 
in school. Thus a fancy script would be 
abandoned in favor of simple block let 
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‘The Owl and the Pussy Cat.’’ Illustration by Reginald 
Birch for Rainbow in the Sky. 


ters. Auntie by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham uses a beautiful clear type for the 
text page, but makes the book decorative 
and gay by using a script letter on the 
jacket and title page where legibility is 
not so important. In many picture books 
the artist makes his own lettering by hand 
and type is not used. This has the advan- 
tage of seeming to belong to the illustra- 
tions but again this hand lettering must 
be legible and simple. In picture books 
the reading matter takes the form of cap- 
tions and is always very quiet for the illus- 
trations are talkative. In books for older 
boys and girls the type must also be 
legible but it must not be too large lest 
it be left untouched by young men and 
women who hate “baby books.” It must 
have space between the iines and com- 
fortable clean margins so that the text 
page is inviting. If there are illustrations 
in the book the type must be chosen to 
harmonize with them. An excellent exam- 
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The Fox and the Goat 


A Fox had fallen into a well, and had been casting about 
for a long time how he should get out again, when at length 
a Goat came to the place, and wanting a drink, asked the 
Fox whether the water was good, and if there was plenty of 
it. The Fox, concealing the real danger of his case, replied, 
“Come down, my friend. The water is so good that I cannot 
drink enough of it, and so abundant that it cannot be ex- 
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A text and illustration page from Artzybasheff's Aesop's Fables. Viking. 


ple may be seen in Calico Bush by Rachel 
Field where the wood engravings of Allen 
Lewis are balanced by a Garamond type 
which is also fairly heavy but is well 
spaced and has the same large margins as 
the illustrations. On the other hand, deli- 
cate line drawings like those by Helen 
Sewell in A First Bible call for a lighter, 
less decorative type. Ching Li and the 
Dragons by Alice Woodbury Howard, 
illustrated by Lynd Ward, is not a picture 


book nor a book for very 
old boys and girls. In this 
book intended for in- 
between ages a very clear 
type has been chosen 
which is not too large nor 
too small. It has about 
the same weight as the il- 
lustrations. Here as in the 
aforementioned Auntie, 
a very gay and, in this 
case, a very Chinese effect 
is given by the use of a 
different type for the 
jacket and title page. This 
is a completely well de- 
signed book and should 
be owned by every child 
who loves beautiful 
things. 

To consider secondly 
the illustrations. Almost 
all children’s books have 
pictures of one sort or an- 
other from the abstract 
decorative designs in 
books for very grown up 
boys and girls (excellent 
examples may be seen in 
Aesop’s Fables illustrated 
by Boris Artzybasheff and 
The Tanglecoated Horse 
by Ella Young illustrated 
by Vera Brock) to the 
books for little children 
that are all, or practically 
all, pictures. Illustrations 
are of first importance in picture books 
and of secondary importance in books 
where there is much text matter. The 
artist who illustrates must have a feeling 
for the book as a whole. In books for lit- 
tle children his pictures must tell the 
whole story and only be helped by the 
text. In books for older boys and girls 
his pictures become illustrations in theit 
truest sense, adding interest and color to 
the words of the writer. Most manu- 
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scripts, except in the case of picture books, 
come to publishers without pictures and 
it is one of the most serious problems of 
the designer to choose the right artist to 
illustrate each manuscript accepted for 
publication. If the book is about animals 
he must be sure that the artist chosen can 
draw animals and make them interesting 
to the age for which the book is intended. 
The illustrations by Kurt Wiese for 
Bambi are an excellent example, also of 
Langdon Kihn for Flat Tail. If the book 
is an imaginative story the artist must 
have imagination and be able to appre- 
ciate and interpret the imaginative 
thoughts of the writer. Rackham made an 
almost perfect illustrator for Grimm but 
in many respects Elizabeth MacKinstry 


¢ 
made a better illustrator for Andersen. The binding of Ching Li and the Dragons illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. Macmillan. 





The illustrations of Robert 
Lawson for The Unicorn 
with the Silver Shoes by 
Ella Young is another ex- 
ample of the sympathetic 
illustration of a fairy tale. 
In books about other coun- 
tries the artist must know 
the country very well or 
have the same feeling for 
it that the author does. 
Some people feel that 
Katchamakoff’s __ illustra- 
tions for Dobry are too 
sophisticated for children 
but they have the flavor 
of the book and they seem 
to be Bulgarian. Hansi is 
an example of a picture 
book in which the illus- 
trations of Ludwig Bemel- 
mans belong to the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. In this case, of 
course, the pictures are 
made by the author and the 
designer had only to 
Title Page for Auntie, designed by Maud and Miska Petersham. Doubleday, Doran choose the type and bind- 
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‘Flat Tail and Splasher.’’ 


ing in order to complete 

the book. Stories of ad- 

venture must have illus- 

trations that are as alive 

as the text. They must 
not be decorations but very pictorial pic- 
tures. James Daugherty, for example, 
has made many illustrations for books 
of daring and adventure. The black and 
white illustrations for the first edition of 
Daniel Boone by Stuart Edward White 
are among his best. Henry Pitz has made 
excellent illustrations for his latest book 
Indian Brother by Herbert Coryell. Poetry 
usually requires decorative illustrations 
though narrative poems call for as much 
strength and color as those for adventure 
books. The illustrations of Charles Child 
for A Book of Americans by Rosemary 
and Stephen Benét are decorative where 
they need to be and almost too violently 
alive when the poems give them the 
opportunity. The new Untermeyer an- 
thology, Rainbow in the Sky illustrated 
by Reginald Birch is a nearly perfect 
example of poetry well illustrated. Park 
Phipps in a recent article in the Ameri- 
can Library Association Bulletin sums 
up the designer’s problem in respect 
to illustration of books as follows: 
“The function of illustration varies ac- 
cording to the text and to say that the 
illustrations should be in harmony with 
it means that graphically they should have 
the same kind of dramatic quality. They 
may depict scenes and characters, they 


Illustration by W. Langdon Kihn for Flat Tail. 


may make vivid the events and the set- 
tings, or they may symbolize moods and 
atmosphere, but they should seek to be so 
sympathetic in rendering that the artist 
and author become, in a way, two aspects 
of the same personality.” 

To consider the final part of the de- 
signer’s whole, the reading matter. The 
author's manuscript is, of course, the most 
important part of a book unless, as 
already said, it happens to be a picture 
book. The story gives the designer the 
pattern to follow, the key that helps him 
choose the illustrator and select the type. 
It is the only reason for the existence of 
the book. The designer who loses sight 
of this fact produces an ugly book. If 
he puts too much emphasis on illustrations 
his book often becomes over designed. 
If he fusses too much over type his book 
loses simplicity and readability. The de- 
signer’s work must never crowd out the 
author’s work but should rather give it 
its most becoming clothing. The staging 
and costuming of a play may help give 
it color and reality but as Shakespeare has 
aptly said, “The play is the thing.” 

The last knot which ties together the 
designer’s book is the binding. For chil- 
dren’s books this must first of all be 
durable. It should match or harmonize 
with the color scheme of the book if 
there is one, and it should be stamped 
with a design or with type that appears to 
belong to the rest of the book. Ching Li 
has a beautiful binding as does Dobry, 
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A First Bible, and A Book of Americans. 
Bindings are so often covered by paper 
jackets that one can easily forget how 
important they are if a book is to have a 
long and healthy life. 

Thus the designer bends every effort 
to turn the typewritten manuscript of the 
author into a beautiful printed book. 
What then of the child for whom this 
is intended? Does he enjoy reading a well 
designed book? Does he find it fun? One 
cannot honestly say that he consciously 
does. He may have an innate love of 
beauty that makes him reach for the 
beautiful book rather than the ugly one 
but once he starts to look at the pictures 
or to read, the story absorbs him com- 
pletely. Little children do not really care 
for anything more than bright colored 
pictures and a simple thread of story. 
Older children read good stories that are 
very badly designed as books, and love 
them. They devour Constance Skinner's 
books or the cheap editions of Conan 
Doyle, for instance. Unless the type is 
illegible enough to make reading difficult 
they don’t give anything a thought but the 
story. They are quite indiscriminate about 
illustrations so long as they are pictures. 
Anyone who has watched children reading 
at home or in a public library is conscious 
of their complete absorption in the story 
or, in the case of little children, in the 
pictures that tell the story. 

Why then should we bother to write 
about design in books for children or to 
let our designers worry about it at all? 


The answer, it seems to me, lies in the 
title which I would like to give this 
article, ““The Fun of Owning Well-De- 
signed Books.”’ Children are very posses- 
sive. They love to own beautiful things, 
to show them with pride to their friends 
and to guard them with their lives. A 
little girl is as proud and pleased with a 
best dress as a little boy is with a toy 
train. Older girls and boys like to affect 
a careless Bohemian attitude toward life, 
but they cherish certain possessions as 
much as they ever did. Beautifully de- 
signed books make desirable possessions. 
They develop taste and they may give a 
child a life-long love of owning books 
that will offer him a haven of refuge as 
much from the passionate troubles of 
childhood and adolescence as frora the 
more serious worries of later life. Ugly 
books may be read by a child and loved 
for the stories they contain but they will 
never give him the pride and fun of own- 
ership that will help him toward a greater 
love of books and the building of a library 
of his own. 

Moreover, if we as adults—teachers, 
parents, and librarians—can help children 
through the ownership of beautiful books 
to an appreciation of that fourth dimen- 
sion which is design, perhaps we will fiad 
that children of tomorrow will not even 
enjoy the reading of ugly books. We may 
find them creating a standard of beauty 
far beyond today’s vision that will make 
it not only fun, but a necessity to read well 


designed books. 











Fiction in the Later Elementary 


Grades 


HELEN S. MASTER 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ATER elementary children seek a 
. literature of a rather special sort. 
They represent the difference 
between children and boys and girls. 
Before the later elementary grades, chil- 
dren, as far as their taste in story goes, are 
like Sentimental Tommy when the author 
first presents him to us; they are clothed 
in sexless garments. But after they pass 
the line, they don knickerbockers and 
skirts, and become boys and girls. Interest 
in reading for such a state lies in the pas- 
sage between fairly tales and realistic 
story. Fairy tales find their greatest appeal 
in the imagination of the eight-year-old; 
realistic story, even straight biography, is 
likely to rule the mind of the twelve-year 
old. Between these lies a certain sort of 
fiction, tending from less to more proba- 
bility, from high fantasy to tamer realism. 
The child is and here should be uncon- 
scious of the literary standards held by 
the producers of his entertainment. But 
the teacher should be exceptionally wide- 
awake to these same literary standards, 
should be trained in their recognition and 
kept intelligent by a wide reading experi- 
ence with not only good, but some poor 
specimens that are frequently offered for 
her approval. Here, ideally, her knowl- 
edge should extend beyond her own 
group, that in this way she may cooperate 
with those from whom she receives and 
to whom she forwards her charges. 

By way of introduction, therefore, let 
us analyze the story interest which comes 
immediately before our assigned ages of 
nine, ten, and eleven years. This interest 
for eight-year-olds has been in fairy tales 
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—and in most cases, in fairy tales of the 
romantic type. Folk literature has an 
appeal not only in story, per se: the dra- 
matic action of Puss in Boots; the silly 
fun of Lazy Jack, who for all his stupidity 
is rewarded with a princess; the sweet 
beauty and suspense of Dornréschen; the 
saucy action of The Gingerbread Man; 
but especially to children becoming boys 
and girls, it appeals in the details of 
background which are presented, the dif- 
ferent racial customs which are mirrored, 
and in the foreign sense and feeling. The 
child who is reading fairy tales to himself 
will begin to notice sub-titles to the col- 
lection, and he will become interested to 
know that The Shoemaker’s Apron* rep- 
resents Czechoslovakia; Mighty Mikko,’ 
Finland; Once There Was and Was Not,’ 
the island of Majorca. He emphasizes 
Tales of a Basque Grandmother,*® Arabian 
Nights, American Folk and Fairy Tales,* 
Tales From Silver Lands.° He begins to be 
interested in stories of real life, though 
life still borne on fairy wings. He feels 
the far-away-ness of these backgrounds— 
and here truly the enchantment of dis- 
tance blends with the enchantment of 
charms and magics. 

Myths and modern fantastic stories bid 
in about equal voices for the next place 
after folk and fairy tales proper. Modern 
fantastic tales come more easily of them- 
selves; myths must be helped along a 
little by a sympathetic presentation. Myths 
fit more obviously the incubative desire 

2 a ees Dane. 
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for real backgrounds; Greek myths, 
Norse myths, Egyptian myths, American 
Indian, Oriental. Here is where Elizabeth 
Coatworth’s The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven finds its appeal. As a collection 
of Buddhist legends, richly fragrant of 
Japan, it will hold a child’s attention 
where as a story of an obstinate cat who 
wanted her portrait painted it might fail 
in interest. Myths, though they “take’’ 
less surely at first are more likely to cling 
longer to interest through hero tales and 
other longer story forms. But since myths 
and hero tales are not strictly my sub- 
ject, let me turn to modern fantastic tales 
and realistic stories which constitute more 
narrowly the fiction of childhood. 
Modern fantastic stories carry with 
them the enchantment of distance. They 
quicken to an interest in possible reality. 
Modern fantastic stories seem not to 
believe in themselves as traditional ones 
do; all happenings are referred to some 
explainable cause, a dream, an experi- 
ment, a coincidence that has brought 
fairy charm into play; Alice, Pinocchio, 
Puck o’ Pook’s Hill, wherein Puck assures 
Una and Don that to play the fairy scene 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream, three 
times over on Midsummer's Eve under 
Pook’s Hill, must “break the hills,” a 
thing that had not happened for a thou- 
sand years. These tales may stand respec- 
tively as examples of the excuses for 
modern tales. Or again, a modern fairy 
story may be told of such far-away and 
odd creatures that we accept the reality 
of their lives because we have no other 
standards by which to judge. The Three 
Mulla Mulgars,° that delightful story of 
the three royal monkeys may be taken as 


an example here; or The Wind in the . 


Willows,’ which pictures animals living 
the sort of life we eagerly hope they live, 
though we are only to be persuaded of 
its reality, not convinced; or Racketty- 


® Walter De La Mare. 
™ Kenneth Grahame. 


Packetty House,* which tells what the 
dolls do when we aren't looking. 

No discussion of modern fantastic tales 
is complete without mention of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Since the first English 
translation of Andersen, there have been 
various and varied editions of this master 
of the modern tale presented to our 
children. The latest and one which has 
been well received by teachers and libra- 
rians is that by Dr. M. R. Jones, with 
illustrations by Christine Jackson. Of 
course, some of Andersen’s stories are 
reworked traditional tales, but Andersen’s 
own have more of a feeling for realistic 
background. The storks, the fir trees, the 
Danish nursery, and all the island charm 
of Odense—these make Andersen’s 
stories real. There is a comfortable sense 
of the weird in Andersen too, and this is 
a delight to a nine-year-old. How many 
nine-year-olds demand a “scary” story, 
express a desire to “shudder”? There is 
just enough realness about the supernat- 
ural in Andersen to tighten your heart, 
and yet, no one has blown out the nur- 
sery light. The sense of ultimate security 
never goes. 

Among modern fantastic stories which 
should stand first on any list for fourth 
and fifth grades is, of course, Sir James 
Barrie’s Peter and Wendy, with its de- 
lightful background of narrative of Peter 
Pan in Kensington Gardens. What real 
things are here, and yet, what fantasy! 
The Round Pond, the Broad Walk, the 
Serpentine, the Big Penny, the Dog Ceme- 
tery, even the little tombstones of ‘“Wal- 
ter Stephen Matthews” and ‘Phoebe 
Phelps’; all these are real and seeable at 
the Kensington Gardens! And yet there 
is the Neverland and Peter's astonishing 
address: “Second to the right and straight 
on till morning”! And we must add 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, MacDonald's 
At the Back of the North Wind, The 


8 Frances H. Burnett. 
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Princess and Curdie, The Princess and the 
Goblin, Fouque’s Undine, Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s The Wind in the Willows, How- 
ard Pyle’s W onder Clock, and Pepper and 
Salt, Collodi’s Pinocchio, Hugh Lofting’s 
Dr. Doolittle, and all the volumes of his 
adventures, Albert Bigelow Paine’s Ar- 
kansas Bear and Arthur Mason’s The 
Wee Men of Ballywooden. The last is a 
book which shows the possibilities of the 
fantastic story to give geographical back- 
ground. Few stories are more Irish in 
feeling and diction. “Unballast your 
minds; take hold of each other!” had 
been the command of the Paver on the 
night of the Big Wind; the whole clan 
of wee men had sped away so fast that 
the Paver’s power could not keep up with 
him and he felt the “string to his wits 
unravelling.” What characters are the 
Midsummer Mower, the Counter of the 
Lark’s Eggs, the Cradle Rocker, Grundy, 
the Fisherman, and the Meadow Sniffer 
who could sniff “dog silence,” excepting 
when there was smoke in his sniffer! This 
is one of the few books for children which 
make the ‘wee folk” real people, even 
though they do measure their distances 
in snail's miles and hinge their ideas to 
the stars. 

Pinocchio and Dr. Doolittle introduce 
the slightly more mature sort of fantastic 
writing—the nonsense tale. The story 
which stands as the best example of this 
genre is Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and the sequel, Through the Look- 
ing Glass, by “Lewis Carroll” with the 
famous Sir John Tenniel illustrations. We 
remember with awe that the manuscript 
for this same children’s story brought at 
a book auction in 1927 in London, 
$75,000. It is always surprising to me to 
hear one say, ‘I don’t like Alice; I didn’t 
like Alice as a child!” I, who did love 
Alice as a child, and who love it now as 
one must love what makes one happy 
have tried to understand this wide dif- 
ference of viewpoint which in some cases 
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amounts almost to hostility. The grown 
people who hold this opinion divide 
themselves into two categories: those who 
started to read the book when they were 
fourteen or fifteen years old, and never 
drove beyond the first two chapters be- 
cause at that age it seemed silly; and 
those who as grown ups, read and read 
through a book called Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland by Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson! Alice should be read first, the 
later readings care for themselves, when 
the “giggling” mood is strong. The tend- 
ency is to postpone Alice. Alice belongs 
rather where nonsense appeals, and non- 
sense makes its first plea, aside from the 
nonsense of nursery rhymes, which is of 
a different kind from that under discus- 
sion, just before the child’s mind is won 
over to things that really happen. To ap- 
preciate nonsense, one must have a feel- 
ing for a parallel sensibleness in the given 
situation. Nonsense after all belongs to 
the family of satire, and nothing is quite 
so funny as to see what a thing should 
be, and at the same time, how far it has 
gone astray. Witness the punning of 
Alice. Words are not funny in themselves 
as they are in nursery rhymes. They are 
funny because they “short-cut,” as Freud 
says, two ideas. 

“If I'd been the Whiting,’ said Alice, whose 
thoughts were still running on the song, ‘I'd have 
said to the porpoise, “Keep back, please; we don't 
want you with us!”’’ 

“They were obliged to have him with them,’ 
said the Mock Turtle: ‘No wise fish would go 
anywhere without a porpoise.’ 

"Wouldn't it really?’ said Alice in a tone of 
great surprise. 

‘Of course not,’ said the Mock Turtle. “Why 
if a fish came to me and told me he was going on 
a journey, I should say, “With what porpoise” ’ 

“ “Don’t you mean “purpose’’?’ said Alice.” 


Alice is mature and at the same time 
truly childish. It is an example of the 
perfect mixing of the two, and its fun is 
ageless. You may chuckle for the first 
time over its fun, age thirty, but you will 
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never live in Wonderland yourself un- 
less you have started on that journey 
twenty years earlier. 

With Carroll’s Alice should be men- 
tioned Alice in Orchestralia by Ernest La 
Prade. Here is not only delightful non- 
sense quite in the vein of Alice in Won- 
derland but a careful and clear exposition 
by way of story, of the makeup and func- 
tioning of any modern symphony orches- 
tra. Alice enters Orchestralia by way of 
the brass tunnel of the Tuba, visits Fid- 
dadelphia, Panopolis, and Brassydale, 
and listens to the sad story of the saxo- 
phone (who does remind the reader of 
the Mock Turtle) who must pitch his 
lone tent outside all villages because he 
is not a “regular member’’ of the orches- 
tra. 

Hugh Lofting’s Dr. Doolittle has been 
compared to Alice and the comparison 
holds quite fairly. It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Doolittle grew out of the war 
from Mr. Lofting’s respect for the serv- 
ices which animals rendered to human 
beings. Though it would be difficult to 
find a partner worthy of the “animals’ 
own doctor” I have thought that Dr. Doo- 
little and Mary Poppins must often tea 
together either with their feet on the 
ground or off it, in that land to which 
the East Wind blows one. Certainly 
Pamela Travers has created as surprising- 
ly different a character in Mary Poppins 
as Lofting did in his man of medicine. 

Pinocchio, though often read by 
younger children, is placed on most fifth 
grade lists, and so falls by character and 
position into the type nonsense. Many of 
our other favorites must be placed here 
as well: Hale’s The Peterkin Papers, that 
choice bit of ridiculousness; Thackery’s 
The Rose and The Ring; Kipling’s Just 
So Stories, though sometimes keenly ap- 
preciated by much younger children; 
Horne’s The Good Natured Bear; Sand- 
burg’s The Rootabaga Stories; and E. 
Nesbit’s The Bastable Children, an Eng- 


lish Peterkin Papers, and our own Paul 

Bunyan’s legends; nor, indeed, must we 

forget our old friend Baron Munchausen! 

Doesn't Raspe’s introduction to the ad- 

ventures of the Baron strike the key for 

nonsense? 

To the Public: 

We, the undersigned, as true believers in the 
profit do most solemnly affirm that all the 
adventures of our friend, Baron Munchausen, 
in whatever country they may /e, are positive 
and simple facts. And as we have believed 
those whose adventures are ten times more 
wonderful, so do we hope all true believers 
will give him their full faith and credence. 


Sworn at the Mansion House Gulliver 
9th November last, in the Sinbad 
absence of the Lord Mayor. Aladdin 


John, the Porter 


The third and last section of the later 
elementary fiction finds its material in 
straight forward realism of a semi-ad- 
venturous sort. Realistic animal stories 
have an interest again for almost the first 
time since they amused the child six or 
seven years old. Two of the Newbery 
Medal books have been animal stories of 
this kind: Mukerji’s Gay Neck, the story 
of a carrier pigeon, and James’s Smoky, 
the story of a cowhorse. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books belong here as do Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton’s Wild Animals I Have Known, 
Lives of the Hunted, and Biography of a 
Grizzly; W. H. Hudson’s The Disap- 
pointed Squirrel, some observations of a 
naturalist on animals he has known, 
charmingly written; Atkinson’s Gray- 
friar’s Bobby; “Ouida’s” Dog of Flan- 
ders; Mrs. Hooker’s Prince Jan, and Olli- 
vant’s Bob, Son o’ Battle, rightly called 
the “best dog story ever written.” To this 
short list may be added two stories trans- 
lated from the German: Waldemar Bon- 
sel’s The Adventures of Mario, and Felix 
Salten’s Bambi. 

A story not strictly an animal story, yet 
one whose animal characters are of con- 
siderable importance to the plot, is Abbie 
Farwell Brown’s John of the Woods, a 
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realistic story, but just mediaeval enough 
in its setting to give it a fairy-tale glow, 
appealing to younger readers. Indeed, 
Daudet’s The Pope’s Mule, one of the 
most delicious of short stories, might find 
a place here as well as Drummond's The 
Monkey That W ould Not Kill. And shall 
we, begging his literary claim, presume to 
do without Black Beauty? 

A realistic story which is concerned 
with animals though they are not strictly 
characters, and a great favorite with boys, 
is Charles Major’s The Bears of Blue 
River. This is a true bear-hunting story, 
or rather a collection of them which hap- 
pened to little Balser Brent “away back 
in the twenties when Indiana was a baby 
state.” Here are bears, young and old, 
tame and really dangerous, clever and 
stupid, and children whose courage and 
quick thinking save them from otherwise 
fatal interviews with the creatures. There 
are Indians in this book, and there are 
Indians in another book, S. E. White's 
The Magic Forest, about animals and the 
out-of-doors, which may make its appeal 
at an earlier age. The little boy who 
walked off the train in his sleep learned 
a great deal about the country into which 
he walked, and his readers learn Indian 
and animal lore with him. 

Sixth grade fiction is, however, pre- 
dominately made up of realistic stories 
giving historical or geographical back- 
grounds. Books here represent different 
countries and peoples, generally, or in 
special historical periods. As a rule, girls 
are more interested in geographical back- 
grounds, boys in historical. Heidi, with 
her goat’s milk and toasted cheese, the 
Alm uncle’s hut in the Alpine meadow, 
gives the child reader Switzerland. Since 
Heidi is a girl, more girls read Heidi, 
though boys are not excluded from the 
enjoyment here. Mary Mapes Dodge 
gives the child Holland in Hans Brinker 
or the Silver Skates; in the same way, 
Hans Aanrud’s ’Lizabeth Longfrock and 


Zwinglemeyer’s Johnny Blossom picture 
life in Norway. Margaret Morley’s Don- 
key John of Toy Valley tells of the life 
of the toy carvers in the Austrian Tyrol; 
Hector Malot’s Nobody's Boy and No- 
body's Girl give French provincial life; 
French’s Lance of Kanana has Arabia for 
its background; Best’s Garrum, the Hunt- 
er, West Africa; Julia Davis Adam's 
Vaino, the new Finland; Lustig's Roses 
of the Wind, the exile of a Russian fam- 
ily in the Caucasus. In Frances H. Bur- 
nett’s The Secret Garden, we breath the 
fragrance of the Yorkshire moors. The 
same author's Lost Prince takes us on an 
exciting secret mission to most of the 
capitals of Europe. The country lanes and 
dingles between London and Stratford 
make the path and stopping places for 
the “Slow Coach” in the book of that 
name, and Stefansson’s Mountain of Jade 
and his Kak, The Copper Eskimo take 
the reader to dwell in the far North. Mon- 
ica Shannon’s Dobry, Newbery award 
for 1935, by means of the attractive hero, 
his mother, and especially his grandfather 
who was always producing such surpris- 
ing objects from his copious sash, gives 
an intimate picture of the peasant ways 
and folk tales of Bulgaria. Each title men- 
tioned here makes readable fiction for the 
boy or girl of later elementary school age, 
yet those stories which present not only 
geographical background but historical as 
well, may be still more delightful. 
Think of a story with Shakespeare as 
a character! Such a one is John Bennett's 
Master Skylark. This little story of Eng- 
land in the time of Elizabeth, presents in 
a vivid way what must have been the life 
of the travelling players. Mr. Bennett's 
Barnaby Lee tells in quite as entertaining 
a fashion of the founding of New York 
and the settling of Maryland in 1664. 
Augusta Huiell Seaman, giving us France 
at the time of Louis XVI, writes on the 
assumption that the Lost Dauphin, Louis 
XVII, was neither lost nor dead, but res- 
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cued from the cobbler’s tower in a basket 
of laundry and sent to America. This 
story is called When a Cobbler Ruled 
the King. The same author tells us in 
Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons of the 
seige of Leyden. Howard Pyle’s Otto of 
the Silver Hand makes real and dreadful 
those robber-baron days in Europe of the 
Dark Ages. Here is described the scaling 
of a castle wall that the “red cock may 
crow” above an enemy fortress, with more 
vivid detail than any history text paints. 
For knights, squires, and chivalric Eng- 
land, Pyle has written Men of Iron. Julia 
Davis Adams treats the legend of Wil- 
liam Tell in its historical setting in her 
Mountains Are Free. Helen Crew in Tro- 
jan Boy tells what went on especially to 
the children within the city at that famous 
siege of Troy. In A Boy of the Lost Cru- 
sade, Agnes Danforth Hewes uses the 
strange fact of the Children’s Crusade 
for the setting of her story. Mrs. Crew 
also groups children’s stories of different 
nations into one volume called Saturday's 
Children, in which are represented all the 
little working children of Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, England, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Greece. One of the most in- 
teresting collection of stories with dif- 
ferent geographical backgrounds, but the 
same historical purpose, is a book by 
Winifred Hulbert entitled Cease Firing. 
By means of these stories, she aims to 
lead the child reader to a better under- 
standing of the functions, duties, and 
problems of the League of Nations. They 
are based on actual happenings in the 
history of the league. The little stories 
have interest; they are not unpleasantly 
didactic, but in each instance, the League 
stands as the ultimate hero. To me, this 
book in its purpose is a novel venture. 

I have omitted thus far any titles which 
represent the United States as a setting 
geographical or historical. There are 
many titles in later elementary fiction, 
however, presenting our country in story. 


Emily and Arthur Knipe write of the 
revolutionary and pre-revolutionary pe- 
riod. These stories, among which may 
well be mentioned the Lucky Sixpence 
and Beatrice of Denewood, appeared first 
in the St. Nicholas Magazine in serial 
form. Their form is for this reason neces- 
sarily characterized by a series of minor, 
but thrilling climaxes before the conclu- 
sion of the story is reached. Aside from 
this, they are well written and present an 
accurate background. Cornelia Meigs, one 
of the foremost writers for children in 
America uses various periods of Ameri- 
can histoty for the background of her 
stories. Though Master Simon’s Garden 
and Trade Wind are counted junior high 
school age books, the New Moon, As the 
Crow Flies, The Willow Whistle, and 
Wind in the Chimney ate worthy favor- 
ites of nine, ten, and eleven-year-old boys 
and girls, and the writer's Invincible 
Louisa (Newbery Award, 1934) is a 
thoroughly delightful biography of 
Louisa May Alcott which must satisfy old 
lovers of L. M. A. as well as make new 
ones. Miss Meigs writes with a charm and 
insight that is to be trusted by seekers 
after good literature for children. 

Mrs. Forrestine C. Hooker’s Cricket, A 
Little Girl of the Old West, and Civiliz- 
ing Cricket; Bret Hart's Queen of the 
Pirate Isle; Katherine Pyle’s Nancy Rut- 
ledge; Dorothy Canfield Fisher's Under- 
stood Betsy; Sarah Orne Jewett’s Betty 
Leicester; Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, Louisa May 
Alcott’s Little Women, Little Men, Eight 
Cousins and Under the Lilacs; or, for 
boys more especially, Toby Tyler or Ten 
W eeks with a Circus, and the sequel, Mr. 
Stubb’s Brother, by James Otis; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy; Kirk 
Munroe’s Flamingo Feather, and The 
Belt of Seven Totems or Dillon Wallace’s 
stories of life down the Labrador—Bobby 
of the Labrador, Grit a-Plenty, Ungava 
Bob; or Howard Pyle’s Jack Ballister’s 
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Fortunes ; this list of realistic fiction need 
not be exhaustive nor exhausting. Fur- 
thermore if I went on, I fear I should be 
tempted to include Eric Kelly's thrilling 
and colorful stories of Polish life, The 
Trumpeter of Krakow, The Blacksmith 
of Vilno, and The Golden Star of Halich. 
But, since I am on twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen-year-old preserve, I must not 
mention these! Still, Mr. Kelly’s Christ- 
mas Nightingale represents Poland with 
three Christmas stories, appealing to 
younger children. 

Rachel Field's Hitty, Her First Hun- 
dred Years (Newbery Award, 1929) 
with most of its background the United 
States, is excellent fiction for the later 
elementary group. Hitty does everything 
we want a book to do. It gives a funda- 
mental and true interpretation of life; it 
uses and delights in the imagination; it 
has that range of emotional appeal which 
guarantees the safeness of any story. Hitty 
herself has such a twinkle of humor; she 
is so staunch and sensibly philosophic. 
When she, good mountain-ash wood that 
she is, was expecting to be burned to a 
crisp any second, even in this extremity 
she thought of all the cool things she 
could, and kept her calmness. And Hitty 
is observant for us; a hundred years of 
the history of transportation pass before 
us as we read. Yet she is dollish withal, 
feeling her deepest emotions in her very 
“pegs.” Indeed, Hitty answers every 
mood, every wish for adventure. There 
is a hint of a promise at the close of the 
book, of another story about Hitty; we 


hope it will come. Miss Field’s Calico 
Bush, the story of Marguerite Ledoux, a 
“bound-out girl” of colonial days, has for 
its background Maine, and the blue line 
of the “delectable mountains” of Mount 
Desert Island. It is a fine convincing story. 

North American also, is Waterless 
Mountain by Laura Adams Armer who 
received for it the Newbery Award for 
1932. Here is a tale of the Navaho In- 
dian of the present, and through him of 
the Indians of the past also. Younger 
Brother, the hero, is a sensitive, poetic, 
young Navaho boy, in whom grows 
gently before our eyes, the feeling that he 
must become the medicine man for his 
tribe. Many things awaken this purpose in 
Younger Brother, many delicate feelings 
for the symbols of things that are difficult 
to talk about. The title of the book is 
explained by Uncle, the priest or medicine 
man of the tribe: ‘““We Navahos call it 
Waterless Mountain because on its top 
and on all its sides, there is not one 
spring; but no one knows what may be 
in its heart. There are six directions al- 
ways—east, south, west, north, above, 
and below. Below is the deep heart of 
things.” 

Perhaps this is a good direction to point 
the way for children and teachers to the 
land of delight in reading: Guide your 
steps by that sixth direction; seek out the 
“deep heart of things,” whether it be a 
deep heart of fun and nonsense, or the 
deep heart which a sensitive approach to 
life reveals by interpreting what it sees 
and knows for others. 
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few years ago, early in that reluctant 

spring which comes at last to north- 
ern cities. Isadore, aged twelve, Jewish by 
birth and keen and quick, found the books 
on the shelves of the children’s room in 
the branch library all too familiar. He 
longed for the sight of something new, 
and applied to the children’s librarian for 
an escape from ennui. This young woman 
thought for a moment, then produced a 
copy of Hendrik Van Loon’s History 
W ith a Match from the reserve collection 
in the closed case near her desk. The illus- 
trations were arresting, and Isadore set- 
tled himself at a table near the window. 

Fifteen minutes went by. Presently the 
children’s librarian found him again at 
her elbow. His expression was thought- 
ful, but at the same time indicated some 
measure of surprise. 

“But, Miss Weston, this book is funny,” 
he said, indicating an inky square, graphic 
illustration of the Dark Ages. 

“Yes, Isadore, the author meant it to 
be funny,” was the reply. 

Isador’s rejoinder was prompt enough, 
but astonishment had by this time deep- 
ened almost to solemnity. ‘I never knew 
before that history could be funny,” he 
said. 

The tonic properties of humor, in irra- 
diating a dull day or exerting an invig- 
orating influence upon subjects which 
sometimes seem to lack an interesting ap- 
proach, are familiar alike to teacher and 
librarian. History With a Match, a book 
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for almost any age or grade, should need 
only an introduction to prove itself the 
effective ‘appetizer’ its author wished it 
to be. And since Book Week celebrations 
this year center about “Reading for Fun,” 
November 17-23 is an excellent time to 
bring this and other delightful books of 
humor, old and new, to the attention of 
boys and girls everywhere. 

The happiest interpretation of the Book 
Week idea is one of pleasure in the read- 
ing and owning of books; and we wel- 
come the selection of “Reading for Fun” 
as the 1935 Book Week theme. This motif 
should make it possible for the small li- 
brary to utilize a large proportion of its 
book resources, which might have been 
taxed if the theme for the week had been 
any less general. And if, for us, as pro- 
moters and directors of Book Week ob- 
servance in our schools or libraries, these 
celebrations should by chance have be- 
come somewhat more serious undertak- 
ings, now is the time for us to enter into 
them as light-heartedly as we would wish 
the children themselves to do. This year 
especially is one when the care of books, 
which too often turns the children’s 
thoughts heavily aside from the idea of 
the joy of reading, can be left for intro- 
duction at another time. 

Any discussion of humorous books for 
children is a most obvious interpretation 
of the year’s Book Week theme. One 
would not suggest that nonsense be 
stressed during Book Week to the exclu- 
sion of other types of pleasure reading or 
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included too obviously; the fillup which 
laughter adds to any situation would in 
this way be lost. But placed somewhere, in 
poster, exhibit, or play, a mirthful note 
should find its place in this year’s observ- 
ance of Book Week. 

Preparations for the observance of 
Book Week should always be made well 
in advance. A phase of such preparation 
sometimes overlooked, and one that 
should be extended through the year, is 
that of easy access to books, at home and 
in school and public libraries. 

Somewhere about, on shelf or reading 
table, little children of the picture-book 
age should find available at this time such 
favorites as Wanda Gag’s Millions of 
Cats, Johnny Crow’s Garden and Johnny 
Crow’s Party, by Leslie Brooke, William 
Nicholson’s Clever Bill, the Book of 
Cheerful Cats, by Francis, Jumblies and 
Other Nonsense Verses, by the inimitable 
Edward Lear, and Brunhoff's Story of 
Babar, a book which may be prohibitive 
in cost for some schools or libraries. 

Some Book Week activities for young 
children for which books of humor will 
furnish suitable material, are cut-outs for 
the sand table, serving to illustrate books 
“that you think are the most fun,” clay or 
soap models of book characters, retelling 
favorite stories, or dramatizations. 

Milne’s Winnie-the-Pooh, Kipling’s 
Just So Stories, Clark's The Poppy-Seed 
Cakes, The Monkey that W ould not Kill, 
by Henry Drummond, Grahame’s Wind 
in the Willows, Paine’s Arkansaw Bear, 
Pinocchio, and Alice in Wonderland, may 
be read aloud to younger children. This 
is a simple but flexible activity for use 
with informal groups or classes which 
might supplement other Book Week cele- 
brations. A book that may perhaps be new 
to many children from seven to ten is 
Mary Poppins, a delightfully humorous 
tale which joined the ranks of children’s 
literature last year, and which should by 
all means be introduced at an early oppor- 
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tunity. Children of eight or nine like espe- 
cially the chapter entitled “Miss Lark’s 
Andrew.” Mary Poppins is also good ma- 
terial for marionette production, a project 
enjoyed especially by junior high school 
boys and girls. Another possibility for a 
marionette play is the story, “Pies of the 
Princess,” to be found in Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman's Shen of the Sea. 

The nonsense tale is in addition excel- 
lent material for shadow plays. These per- 
formances have the advantage over the 
usual dramatic production of simple, even 
makeshift costuming and properties, and 
comparatively few rehearsals. On the 
other hand, shadow plays should be very 
minutely planned, care should be taken 
that the audience is familiar or thoroughly 
acquainted with the story reproduced, and 
any waits between acts or scenes must be 
well handled. 

Uncle Remus is a favorite with young 
and old, and somewhere in the average 
community a person who tells these 
stories well is often found. An “Uncle 
Remus” day during Book Week this year 
might prove a happy choice for school or 
public library celebrations. 

An exhibit of humorous books for older 
boys and girls, including surely The Peter- 
kin Papers, some representation from 
Tarkington, Life’s Minor Collisions, by 
Warner, Don Quixote, The Pickwick 
Papers, Wadsworth’s Paul Bunyan and 
the Great Blue Ox, the ever-engaging Mrs. 
Wiggs, Stephen and Rosemary Benét’s 
Book of Americans, Connecticut Y ankee, 
and Frank Stockton’s Rudder Grange and 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine, could be set up separately if the 
library has numerous books to display. 
Booklists entitled “A Little Nonsense 
Now and Then,” “Just for Fun,” etc., 
could be made by upper grade pupils, and 
later published in the school paper or 
printed as a shop project. 

A series of twelve posters might be 
built about the central title “An Almanac 
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terday. 

Had you been a child in the 14th 
century, and had you desired a book for 
a pleasant afternoon’s reading, the only 
ones available to you, as you know, would 
have been several lesson books in Latin— 
texts, for you to wade through, on gram- 
mar perhaps, or music; and, at that, these 
would have been available to you only 
if you happened to be a member of the 
higher classes of society. 

In the 15th century had you been pre- 
paring to become a page or esquire or 
knight, you would have had such as the 
Babee’s Boke set before you and would 
have read through a mass of instructions 
as to how deport yourself; instructions to 
hold up your head; to look at whomever 
speaks to you; not to scratch yourself or 
lean against posts; to be meek and cheer- 
ful, and so on, and so on. 

Had you been a child in the 16th cen- 
tury, you recall, you would have gone 
around wearing a Hornbook suspended 
by cord or ribband around your neck or 
wrist to insure your sufficient perusal 
of the reading matter it presented, top- 
ics no less fascinating than the alpha- 
bet large and small, a line of vowels, 
some meaningless two-letter syllables, the 
Lord’s prayer, the creed, and sometimes, 
on the more interesting hornbooks, the 
ten commandments. 

In the 17th century, had you been young 
and hopeful and in search of a book, you 
would most probably have come across 
such mournful volumes as James Jane- 
way’s The Token for Children and would 
therein have read such lines as: 


Ss. of “today” recalls yes- 


“When by spectators I am told 

What beauty doth adorn me, 

Or in a glass when I behold 

How sweetly God did form me, 

Has God such comeliness bestowed 

And on me made to dwell, 

What pity such a pretty maid 

As I should go to Hell.” 
In school you would have had moralizing 
readers, such as the New England Primer 
here in America; in fact, you would have 
come into the 18th century with sad-eyed 
consciousness of perdition. But, then, in 
the middle of the 18th century you might 
have happened upon some of the books 
then being read by your parents, little 
chapbooks that sold for a penny, printed 
on coarse paper, crude little books, not 
intended for you; yet you would have 
devoured in them, in vulgarized versions, 
many old tales such as Babes in the Wood, 
Catskin, and Jack the Giant Killer. You 
would have found within them much 
lurid—even shocking—fare as well as 
many moralizing stories. You would have 
found in them no discernment or real 
consideration of children as an audience. 

Then, with a leap across a hundred 

years, had you landed squarely in the 
midst of children’s books at the beginning 
of this, our twentieth century, and had 
you been, say twelve or fourteen or six- 
teen years old at the time, you would 
have found around you much to lay your 
hands on, stories of Stevenson, Poe, Mark 
Twain, Hawthorne, Kingsley, Louisa 
May Alcott, and many others. Had you 
been ten or eleven years old, you would 
also have found much to delight you. 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland, 
Howard Pyle’s Robin Hood, for example. 
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Had you been eight or nine, you would 
doubtless have devoured with eagerness 
the German folk tales collected by the 
brothers Grimm, and already retold in 
gentler versions, or those gathered to- 
gether by Perrault from the French coun- 
try-side, or by Asbjornsen and Moe from 
the Scandinavian. You would also have 
come across many didactic, religious and 
moralizing books, and many, many mawk- 
ish stories. BUT, had you been a little 
child, two or three years old, even five or 
six or seven, the variety of suitable books 
for you would have been more narrowly 
limited than today; your diet would have 
been made up chiefly of Mother Goose, 
and the simpler folk-tales. 

Today sees the best of all these books 
of the past saved for our children. It 
sees also wider vistas, books for children 
of all ages, books to fit in with broad- 
ening scopes of interest, books suitable 
for many divergent tastes. Publishers, 
authors, illustrators are combining their 
art and their thinking. Educators and 
psychologists are often also entering in, 
adding the findings of their observation 
or research to make books for children 
more vital and more acceptable. 

As one looks over the field of the 
children’s books of today one glimpses 
several rather outstanding trends. 

First of all, the very littlest children are 
being truly considered. Books are being 
especially designed and written for them 
with content based on their every day 
experiences. There is more agreement 
than formerly that story material is best 
suited for small children when it is real- 
istic. If fanciful elements are introduced 
early it is felt that these should concern 
such items as have been actually experi- 
enced, actually contacted, by the children. 
Thus, Dorothy Sherrill’s The Story of a 
Little Yellow Dog and a Little White 
Bear is not absolutely factual. The toy 
bear and dog go to the beach, dig in the 
sand, build a house, and so on. But the 


child of three, having had actual, experi- 
enced contact with toy dog and teddy bear 
need not become confused by the unreal 
elements; he can say, as it were, to him- 
self, “I know this is so and this other is 
just fun and pretend.” The stress lies on 
the matter of avoiding confusion, for, 
more than ever in this day and age, chil- 
dren need to face growing up without 
being hampered by unfounded beliefs and 
superstitions. It is as if we were to start 
reading about a certain period of history 
concerning which we have no previous 
knowledge, and the book we were reading 
presented to us not only factual data but 
also anachronisms and inaccuracies. How 
could we differentiate? We should go 
about believing what we have read to be 
entirely so. Any of us who have had this 
experience know how difficult it is sub- 
sequently to separate the fictitious from 
the fact, we know how any inaccuracy 
which we have first connected with the 
topic may insinuate itself as a trick of 
memory or may persist as a superstitious 
belief, whereas had our first introduction 
into the period been carefully factual, we 
could have found our bearings and then 
have gone on to reading the less accurate 
account with capacity for discerning and 
sifting. 

Books for these youngest children of 
ours are a joy to behold. Sturdy cardboard 
or linen books come first, then picture 
books of objects, photographs perhaps, of 
very familiar things—balls, a toy train, 
blocks—as in The First Picture Book, by 
Mary Steichen Martin; or automobiles 
and airplanes and boats done in bold 
colors as in Today’s A B C Book by Eliza- 
beth King, or animals, perhaps, as in 
Diana Thorne’s Dogs. Short stories very 
simply told are also, as in Marion 
Walker's The Little Red Chair or as in 
the first pages of Told Under the Blue 
Umbrella—a group of realistic stories col- 
lected by the A. C. E. Literature Com- 
mittee. Longer picture story books, too, 
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are available, for those almost four and 
somewhat older, as Marjorie Flack’s 
books about the very real and delightful 
Scotty Angus, or the book about W hiffy 
McMann by Berta and Elmer Hader, in 
which Whiffy, the kitten, goes home in a 
little girl’s grocery basket, does the many 
things cats do, and finally is chased up a 
tree by a dog and is so afraid of climbing 
down that the fire department must bring 
its ladder to save her. 

A second trend in children’s books of 
today follows naturally. Folk literature 
is being placed at higher age levels than 
formerly. Myths are no longer thought 
suitable for very little children, but rather 
for children around eleven or twelve. 
Fables are no longer thought of as first 
stories. The age of greatest interest in 
fairy tales of imaginative wonder—as 
Sleeping Beauty, Diamonds and Toad- 
stools, The White Cat, East o’ the Sun 
and West o’ the Moon—is no longer 
placed as after nursery age, but is re- 
ported (by Terman,* for one) as around 
eight or nine in research from several 
different countries. 

A third trend in children’s books of 
today is one which stresses not only fic- 
tion, but exposition as well, as being 
thoroughly acceptable to children. Wit- 
ness children of ten or eleven pouring 
over Hillyer’s Child’s History of the 
World, or the Conquest of the Atlantic 
with its beautiful lithographs by the 
d’Aulaires. 

There is a strong fourth trend, closely 
connected, toward a wide range of books 
in the fields of the social sciences and 
straight science. History, geography as 
such, biographies, government, too, pre- 
sented simply for a seven year old as in 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s When you Grow up 
to Vote. Stories there are in number with- 
out end, of children of other lands, stories 
too about our own community life, city 


1 Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children’s 
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stories, farm stories, books about our 
homes, our food, our clothes, about the 
men who work about us ‘erecting build- 
ings, running streetcars, fighting fires. 
Books, too, about machinery, fascinating 
to the children of an age where machines 
are part and parcel of their lives; stories 
of derricks, steamshovels, engines, hoists 
and cranes. Books, about the ever fasci- 
nating progress of transportation. Books, 
too, on physics and chemistry even as 
these are encountered in the everyday 
phenomena about us, as in 100,000 W hys 
by Ilin. Books about the stars and the 
earth, and nature in its many yaried mani- 
festations, even of unbelievably small 
things, unappreciated by the naked eye 
but showing lovely and symmetrical 
forms as can be seen in the microscopic 
photographs taken by Robert Disraeli in 
Seeing the Unseen. 

Another trend becomes apparent in 
connection with books that are designed 
to present science or factual material. The 
introduction of the fanciful as an inter- 
est-producing device is becoming defi- 
nitely taboo. Brownies sweeping food 
down into the stomach to insure interest 
in physiology, or fairies whispering to the 
flower seed to augment interest in plants, 
is being thought of as too artificial, 
extraneous, and again confusing. 

A very marked trend all through con- 
cerns the criteria that are being utilized 
in selection of material. The trend is 
away from literary value as being the 
central criterion. Literary value is still 
considered important, but alone does not 
elect a book to the children’s bookshelf. 

According to standards presented by 
the Literature Committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education at their 
1932 Washington Conference, “Content 
should be worthwhile and should function 
in the life of children today. A ‘classic’ 
that no longer functions may as well be 
laid aside. An outstanding example of 
this is Aesop’s Fables which have little, 
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if any, place in the lives of young 
children.” 

The trend is to center more definitely 
on the child’s response to the book as the 
leading criterion of selection. Thus: “Will 
this book interest?” is the first question 
levelled at it. But that is not the only one. 
“What will be its effect on the child who 
reads it?” will follow closely. For younger 
children this holds especially. Books 
should not terrify or frighten; books 
should not confuse. If they do, they have 
not been wisely chosen for these particu- 
lar children. Their effect has not been 
sufficiently taken into account. 

Because this matter of response is being 
considered as so important, there has of 
necessity been an actual turning to chil- 
dren themselves for their own responses 
to different books. With children who can 
write, from third grade on, surveys of 
interests have been made, as in the 
research carried on by Terman,’ or that 
under Carleton Washburne in Winnetka, 
by having children fill in blanks stating 
their opinions of the books they have 
read. Thus an eleven year old boy quoted 
in the Winnetka book list, states of -a 
book, The Texan Star, “I like this book 
because it suits my taste. I have a wild 
taste... .”* or a thirteen year older 
writes of Tom Sawyer, “I like this book 
but yet I think it is one of the worst books 
for boys in their mature age!!” 

Obviously with younger children one 
can not turn to the filling in of question- 
naires for expression of interest. There- 
fore, what is being done is carefully to 
observe the responses they give to a story 
while it is being read, and to notice how 
they speak about it or dramatize it or carry 
it over in other ways afterward. Records 
are taken, for instance, during presenta- 
tion of a book for very small children. Re- 
sponses may show interest or decided lack 

* Ibid. 


* Carlton Washburne, Mabel Vogel, Winnetka Graded 
Book List. A. L. A., 1926. 
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of interest. A child may, perhaps, inter- 
rupt the story of an airplane to talk about 
a scratch on his knee, or he may interrupt 
to exclaim, “And it went zzzummm.” 
Obviously the interruptions signify dif- 
ferences in the interest value to him of 
the story in question. 

Before leaving criteria of selection, it 
might be well to mention literary value 
once more and to point to a recent 
broadened re-interpretation of literary 
value as it applies to children’s stories. 
In accordance with earlier standards, a 
story, to possess literary value, needed to 
have such plot elements as opposing 
forces, struggle, climax, and so on. But 
another type of story has come in for very 
young children. It has no struggle, it does 
not build toward a climax; it is less com- 
plex, is consists perhaps merely of a 
single, simple incident or perhaps of a 
series of incidents that move along epi- 
sodically in a smooth tenor. Yet even a 
completely simple incident may be grant- 
ed to possess literary value. 

Another trend in the field of children’s 
literature of today lies in connection with 
poetry; not new poetry necessarily, but 
a new way of using it with children. 
Fortunately! For so many grownups of 
today have had poetry completely ruined 
for them because of the way in which it 
was used in their early contacts with it. It 
was used indiscriminatingly, so that it had 
no real meaning. ‘I skipped all the poetry 
pages in my reader,” is no uncommon 
confession. 

The emphasis then, on using poetry 
with children today is to select carefully, 
out of all the world of lovely poetry 
available, such bits as will hold real 
meaning to the child, and not to forget 
for a moment that first contacts with 
poetry may ruin it forever so that the 
matter of guiding choice in the earlier 
years is tremendously important! A secret 
here: we are realizing that if poetry, for 
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younger children, is connected with ex- 
perience, it will mean something more 
than otherwise. 

A little girl, eight years old, who had 
never seen snow in her life before, went 
up into the mountains and witnessed her 
first snow storm. Soon afterward she 
heard “For Snow,” by Eleanor Farjeon. 
She listened entranced. Then, ‘Read it 
again,” she requested. Six times she 
would have it. She went out of the room 
with a dreamy smile on her face, repeat- 
ing it softly to herself, remembering 
delightedly, not, as so many of us have 
done, memorizing painfully. In a few min- 
utes she returned. “That poem,” she said, 
“in one place it shows where the snow 
stops falling. The snow stops for a 
moment, and then starts in again.” An 
amazing thing had happened. Not only 
had that child got the picture made by 
the words of the poem; she had in addi- 
tion got the picture made by the chang- 
ing rhythm in the three lines preced- 
ing the last. The lengthening rhythm, 
slowing, had brought to her a picture of 
snow stopping for a moment, and the last 
line with its stacatto return had made her 
feel that the snow was once more falling. 
The poem was fraught with meaning to 
the child, because it was so intimately con- 
nected with her recent experience. Just 
so a group of five year olds on their 
return from a farm chuckled in glee 
over Mary Britton Miller’s ‘Calf’; just 
so a group of six year olds listened en- 
tranced to Langston Hughes’ “April Rain 
Song.” 

This brings us to another point in con- 
nection with poetry. We adults who are 
at all acquainted with poetry know that 
it can be metrical and rhymed or that it 
can be cadenced and unrhymed. Yet most 
of the poetry given to children is rhymed 
and metrical, when instead, it should con- 
sist of a diet of both types to form a 
true appreciation of the poetic way. Both 
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rhymed and unrhymed verse should be 
their fare; both verse with definite beat 
and verse with more irregular rhythmic 
movement. 

Another trend in the field of children’s 
literature of today, the last to be men- 
tioned here, not the least, but perhaps the 
loveliest, is the emphasis on children’s 
own creative ability with language. They 
make their own plays, their own stories, 
their own poetry. Much of it is crude, but 
it brings with it increasing joy in and 
appreciation of words and what words 
can do. Little children, we are discovering, 
can speak in a cadenced rhythm quite 
naturally. These are just ordinary chil- 
dren. There are more gifted ones. 

Take Hilda Conkling, the little girl 
whose poems were taken down by her 
mother, a poet of note, then Assistant 
Professor of English at Smith College. 
A sensitivity is hers, an awareness of 
beauty in everything she sees. 

Or take Nathalia Crane, the little girl 
who, when she was nine, wrote and sent 
a poem called ‘The History of Honey” 
to the New York Sun. The editor had no 
idea a child had written it. He accepted 
it‘as the work of an adult, on its merit 
as poetry solely. He printed it, and other 
poems subsequently, still not knowing the 
author to be a child. Then one day in 
regard to some business, she appeared at 
the newspaper office. The story goes that 
the editor almost fainted. 

Her command of words, her unbeliev- 
able fund of knowledge, her power over 
technical structures, the maturity of her 
thought are unutterably amazing. 

In closing, an awareness mounts that 
this glimpse of trends in children’s litera- 
ture of today has been very much in the 
nature of a first story—a beginning only— 
very spotty, very sketchy, calling for much 
supplementing if it is to be any more 
than a mere entrance to roads well de- 
serving further pursuit. 





Teaching Humorous Literature 


Mary A. KOZLAK 


Principal, Falls School 
East Granby, Connecticut 


HE SCHOOL in which I teach con- 

sists of two rooms. I teach the 

upper grades — grades five, six, 

seven, and eight. The other day one of my 

sixth grade pupils referred to the past 
year’s work as a ‘‘year of units.” 

Among our several units was one based 
on humor. When the children decided to 
study humor they listed about forty ques- 
tions concerning that subject which they 
wanted answered. Many of these ques- 
tions proved to be open avenues to litera- 
ture—questions such as: In what ways is 
humor expressed? What author is best 
known for his humorous stories? What 
poet is best known for his humorous 
verse? What constitutes humor? Is it sen- 
sible to be humorous? 

One of the first questions they decided to 
answer was, “What author is best known 
for his humorous stories?”’ Since we had 
decided to confine our study to American 
writers, we made a list of American hu- 
morists. The class was then divided into 
groups. Each group selected a humorist 
about whom they wished to study. As it 
happened, the pupils were grouped ac- 
cording to grades. I believe this is the only 
unit wherein this occurred; usually the 
groups consist of pupils from all grades. 
The eighth grade selected Benjamin 
Franklin as our first great humorist. 

Several years ago I read in some novel, 
the title and author of which I have for- 
gotten, about a schoolmaster who read an 
excerpt from Franklin’s Autobiography 
every morning for opening exercises. Any- 
one who misbehaved during the course of 
the day was compelled to remain after 
school and memorize passages from it. 
Therefore, when one of my pupils 


brought the Autobiography of Franklin 
to school I remembered the novel and my 
impression of Franklin. I was not only 
curious about the reaction of the pupils, I 
was frankly worried. I needn't have been. 
The group pounced upon that book as 
their most reliable source of information, 
as of course it was. They read and dis- 
cussed it. Parts of it amused them. More 
than anything else they liked Franklin's 
“temperance charts’ from his “Book of 
Virtues.” They considered his virtues 
rather far-fetched and made a temperance 
chart of their own for the class. They 
kept it for a week. 

In summarizing, they made a booklet 
entitled ‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword.” This booklet included original 
poems, illustrations, and stories. It is kept 
on file in the school. 

A few weeks ago we had a speaker at 
the school. During the course of his talk 
he quoted Franklin and referred to epi- 
sodes in the statesman’s life. Some of the 
children became so excited they could 
hardly stay in their seats. All of which 
proves that to them Benjamin Franklin is 
an entirely different character from the 
Franklin I knew—the Franklin of open- 
ing exercises and passages memorized 
after school. 

The second group, which consisted of 
seventh grade pupils, made a study of 
Washington Irving. Among his works 
was The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. This 
old tale became their favorite story. They 
read it to the class, discussing it as they 
went along. One group made a large ala- 
bastine painting of Ichabod’s famous ride 
with the headless Hessian in pursuit. Sev- 
eral made individual sketches for the 
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story. Many wrote original poems, two of 
which were adapted to verse choir work. 

In April, the American School of the 
Air presented the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
/ow over the air. I can’t do justice to the 
avid enthusiasm that was manifested by 
these children. It was contagious; I, my- 
self, have developed a real fondness for 
our green-eyed colleague, Ichabod. 

A few days later we arranged a trip 
to the Children’s Museum in Hartford. 
There they saw Ichabod Crane on the 
screen. To them he has become a definite 
personality. They have learned to appre- 
ciate clever description and character por- 
trayal. In my opinion, integration of liter- 
ature in this manner has bridged the gap 
between the action story of the grades and 
the famous characterizations of Dickens 
and Shakespeare with which they come in 
contact in high school. You can’t really 
blame a good many children for hating 
finer literature. They've never been taught 
to understand or appreciate it. 

A third group studied about Walt 
Disney and his famous creation, Mickey 
Mouse. I feel assured that time will even- 
tually prove that Mickey Mouse is one of 
America’s greatest contributions to the 
world’s supply of humor. 

Another question was, “In what various 
ways is humor expressed?” Having read 
and enjoyed humorous stories, they now 
turned to poetry. They found many hu- 
morous poems. Some of these, such as 
Holmes’ “Height of the Ridiculous” and 
Montague’s “The Same Old Story,” were 
adapted to verse choir work. 

About ninety per cent of the pupils I 
teach speak some foreign language at 
home. Their parents live on the neighbor- 
ing tobacco plantations and constitute 
what we call a “floating population.” 
Consequently, we have a great many 
speech difficulties with which to cope. 
Our verse choir has helped tremendously 
in overcoming many of these troubles. 
When we first began verse choir, I taught 


elocution on a small scale. We had just 
enough to give each child an opportunity 
to say certain syllables and pronounce va- 
rious words. In a large group consisting 
of four grades, where such a large per- 
centage have speech difficulties, one is 
faced by a real problem. It is almost im- 
possible to give each child sufficient oral 
work during the short school day to per- 
fect his speech. A combination of elocu- 
tion and verse choir has solved this prob- 
lem for me. Besides correcting faulty 
pronunciation and enunciation, verse 
choir develops a love of poetry in the 
child as nothing else does. 

We didn’t wait to get to high school to 
learn metrical measures in poetry. The 
children needed to understand rhythm for 
correct interpretation and for the writing 
of poetry. I presented the iamb, dactyl, 
and the other metrical feet. They enjoyed 
this very much; it especially fascinated the 
fifth grade pupils who spent most of their 
spare time reading poetry and beating out 
the rhythm, then coming up to my desk 
and telling me about the various measures. 

We also made a study of parodies. 
Many excellent parodies were written, 
and two of these original parodies were 
adapted to verse choir work. Limericks af- 
forded much amusement and were a study 
in which every child could participate. 
Their limericks were illustrated by silhou- 
ettes and made into a folding booklet. 

An additional feature of the humor 
unit was what we called a ‘‘poetry period” 
of the children’s own choosing. Some- 
times I read to them; sometimes they read 
to me. A new interest in poetry has been 
manifested by these children. It is no 
longer merely the romantic girl who reads 
poetry; they all read it. They understand 
rhythm and rhyme. They appreciate beau- 
tiful words. Poetry means something to 
them. A new field has been opened to 
them, a new interest. It is something 
which they can carry with them all 
through life. 








Animal Stories for the Over- 


Age Pupil 


ANNA ALLMON 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


pupils in the upper grades, I have 

attempted to select animal stories that 
will not be too difficult for them to read, 
and yet will appeal to their interests. 

In the beginning of the school year, be- 
fore I can acquaint myself with the indi- 
vidual reading interests of these children, 
I am very likely to suggest animal stories 
to them because, in. my particular locality, 
the majority in this class have come in 
from ranches, beet fields, and orchards, 
where they have spent much time out of 
doors. A little later on we can more easily 
find interest in biographies, historical and 
miscellaneous stories, and non-fiction 
books. 

It has been my experience that there 
will be a variety of reading ability in a 
“low-group” class of children and for 
this reason I have listed these books ac- 
cording to difficulty. For example: first, 
the animal stories that are most easily 
read; second, the ones that are a little 
more difficult, and in the third group, 
those that are the hardest to read. 


|: THIS study of books for over-age 


Books Easy to Read 


Akeley, Delia J. J. T., Jr.: The Biography 
of an African Monkey. Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

The author tells of her experiences with 

a monkey she captured. The story is easy 

to read, is not long, and many of the 

escapades of J. T., Jr. are most amusing. 

Much sympathy is shown for this monkey 

and the author hopes the story will win 


* Prepared under the direction of Miss Ida A. Jewett, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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our consideration for those relatives of 
J.T.’s, who are deprived of their freedom, 
perhaps thoughtlessly, by us, and con- 
demned to lives of imprisonment in our 
zoos. There are interesting illustrations 
taken from photographs. 


Atkinson, Mrs. Eleanor. Greyfriars Bobby. 
Harper. $2.00, $3.00. 


This is a story of a little Skye terrier 
that was beloved by all Edinburgh be- 
cause of his devotion to his dead master, 
who had been a lonely shepherd of Fife. 
The children will appreciate the loyalty 
in dog nature that is immortalized in this 
story. 


Baynes, Ernest Harold. The Sprite. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 


The Sprite is a tame red fox owned by 
the author. The story is delightful and 
very easy to read, and makes an animal 
which is usually a pest and not tamable, 
very lovable. Some over-age boys and 
girls will be intrigued by the mischief in 
Sprite’s disposition. The illustrations, 
made from photographs, are good. 


Baynes, Ernest Harold. Jimmie: The Story 
of a Black Bear Cub. Macmillan. $1.60. 


This book is very similar to Sprite. A 
trapper up on Parry Sound sent Jimmie 
to Mr. Baynes because he was the “bad 
egg” of a family of bear cubs. Jimmie 
proves himself endearing to the author's 
household, but he certainly lives up to his 
early reputation. This story is illustrated, 
is easy to read, and is amusing. 











Baynes, Ernest Harold. Polaris: The Story 
of an Eskimo Dog. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Polaris is a splendid Eskimo dog. It is 
of interest that his parents, Sipsu and 
Acutah, took Peary to the North Pole and 
that, although the author owned the dog 
through Polaris’ puppyhood, he later sent 
him to Dr. Grenfell. Polaris is a more 
serious character than are Sprite and 
Jimmie, and for that reason we do not 
find him in many amusing situations. 
However, we can admire him greatly. 


Caldwell, Frank. Wolf, the Storm Leader. 

Dodd. $2.50. 

Wolf, owned by an Alaskan mail car- 
rier, became the forceful leader of a dog 
team after he had piloted the dogs to 
safety through a storm. The story is an 
exciting account of events based on true 
incidents. 


Kipling, Rudyard. The Jungle Books, 
First and Second. Doubleday, $2.50, 
$1.00. 

In the first book, Mowgli, when he was 
a baby, was lost from his own people in 
the jungle. He was found and adopted by 
the wolf pack and although a Man Cub, 
was taught the jungle laws. The second 
book tells how Mowgli left the jungle 
trails of Baloo, the bear and his many 
other animal friends whom he had 
learned to love, to return to the Man 
Pack. 

Of the Kipling stories these two books 
will probably be the best for boys and 
girls of junior high who have difficulty 
in reading. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal, Kari, the Ele- 
phant. Dutton. $2.00. 

This story begins with Kari, the ele- 
phant, in his babyhood and concerns his 
development through the phases of his 
life. It carries along with it many adven- 
tures of the jungle. The reader grows to 
like Kari very much and reads on in order 
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to stay with him in his adventures. Of the 
stories of Mukerji, I have listed this as 
the easiest one to read. 


Seton, Ernest Thompson. The Biography 
of a Grizzly. Century. $1.80. 


This is a biography, in story form, of a 
grizzly bear. Wahb, with the three other 
little members of the family, learns the 
ways of bears and other animals in the 
wild from Silvertip, the mother. From up 
in the wildest part of the world she has 
brought them down the Little Piney. 

There is interest enough in Seton’s 
stories to hold the attention of the child, 
and there is instruction enough to make 
them worth reading. Others they will like 
are: Wild Animals I Have Known, Lives 
of the Hunted, Monarch the Big Bear. 
The recent editions of these books show 
an improvement in the size of the type. 


Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. Dodd. 
$2.00. 


For Black Beauty, a horse, life begins 
in a good home, with a good master, but 
fortune changes. He becomes acquainted 
with many owners, some kindly and some 
cruel, and after living through many 
situations, finds himself once again in a 
good home with a sympathetic owner. 

Some over-age girls have expressed 
their liking for Beautiful Joe by the same 
author. 


Slaughter, Charles E. Hahtibee, the Ele- 
phant. Alfred A. Knopf. 


While a very young elephant, Hahtibee 
was caught by a kindly mahout. He be- 
came tame but as he grew up he listened 
to the wild calling which finally per- 
suaded him to go back to the jungle. This 
story is entertaining, for the readers like 
the adventures of the elephant, and it is 
very easily read for the words are simple 
and the type is good. There are illustra- 
tions in the book. 
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Good Dog Book. Houghton Mifflin. 

This is a collection of stories including 
the following: Rab and His Friends, by 
John Brown; A Dog of Flanders, by Lou- 
ise de la Ramee; Barry, by Tappan; and 
Stickeen, by John Muir. 

These stories are all worth-while and 
are easy to read. When reading is difficult 
for a child, he often enjoys.a shorter unit. 
In a collection of this sort he has the ad- 
vantage of this and also has the experi- 
ence of accomplishing the reading of a 
larger book. 


Books a Little More Difficult 


Baker, Olaf. Dusty Star. Dodd. $2.00. 

Kiopo, the wolf cub, was captured by 
an Indian, Dusty Star’s father, and imme- 
diately became the center of Dusty Star's 
little world. The Indian boy and the cub 
were like brothers and the story is of their 
adventures in the wilderness where they 
have many thrilling escapes from their 
enemies. 


Baker, Olaf. Shasta of the Wolves. Dodd. 
$2.00. 

Shasta, an Indian boy, abandoned in 
the woods when a baby, is found and 
adopted by a she-wolf. “Wild brothers” 
accompany him throughout his childhood 
and later he is brought in contact with his 
own tribe of Indians and accepted by 
them. Captured by a tribe of unfriendly 
Indians he is about to be sacrificed by 
them when he is saved by the wolves. 

Boys for whom the adventure appeal is 
stronger than authentic accounts of ani- 
mals, will be attracted by books of this 
sort. The story is told in a wholesome and 
entertaining fashion. 


Burroughs, John. Squirrels and Other 
Fur-Bearers. Houghton. $1.75, 92c. 
In this book are found careful and inti- 

mate observations of some of the com- 

moner wild animals. This is not a story, 
but a series of nature accounts or essays 


written in a style that is easily read and 
understood. It would have an appeal for 
the child who might not want to read a 
story every time. 


Darling, Esther Birdsall. Baldy of Nome. 
Penn. 


Baldy, although of good pedigree, is a 
runt, but through sheer tenacity of pur- 
pose and utter faithfulness to duty, he 
guides his mates to victory and becomes 
their team leader. The story shows the 
training of Alaskan huskies for their 
work. It has an adventure appeal that will 
interest children. 


Derieux, Samuel Arthur. Frank of Free- 
dom Hill. Doubleday. 


Dan, a big Irish setter, is rechristened 
Frank after he leaves bondage in a city 
kennel for the Earle plantation of Free- 
dom Hill. Here he leads a gloriously free 
life for Mr. Earle is a sympathetic master 
and Tommy is a truly understanding com- 
rade. Throughout the book there are 
stories of the resourcefulness and intelli- 
gence of several other hunting dogs of 
the plantation. 


Hawkes, Clarence. King of the Thunder- 
ing Herd. Jacobs. $1.60. 

In this book there is a story of a bison. 
The author has been a close observer of 
animal life, and he possesses a knowledge 
of animals that has enabled him to write 
some very interesting animal stories and 
biographies. The story gives the reader an 
insight into pioneer life and tells of some 
of the thrilling experiences of the people 
traveling to the West in the early days. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Chief of the 
Herd. Dutton. $2.00. 


The scenes of the story are laid in the 
jungle. Sidar, chief of a herd of wild ele- 
phants, has many dramatic adventures, 
but throughout these situations he always 
displays desirable qualities of leadership. 
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It is possible in a group of over-age pupils 
for a situation to arise where at least one 
child would be benefited by a story of 
leadership. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Jungle Beast and 
Man. Dutton. $2.00. 


This story by the same author brings 
out “the courage of living without fear, 
and the pleasure of living without hate.” 
He uses the traits and ways of animals to 
show that “he who lives without fear or 
hate is the only free man.” 


Salten, Felix. Bambi. Simon and Schuster. 


Bambi is a deer and the story is of his 
life in the woods. One becomes intensely 
interested in Bambi and when the reader 
listens to the conversation of the other 
animals he experiences a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward them, also. 

This is a splendid story, written in an 
artistic manner, and shows an apprecia- 
tion of the out-of-doors. It is a favorite 
with both girls and boys. 


Terhune, Albert Payson. Lad: A Dog. 
Dutton. $2.00. 
Lad, a collie, was loyal and obedient to 
a master who loved him. That fellowship 
may exist between a dog and his master 
is shown in this story. A sincere apprecia- 
tion of animals is portrayed. 


Books Most Difficult to Read 
Bostick, Frank C. The Training of Wild 

Animals. Century. 

This is a true account of the care and 
training of wild animals in captivity. The 
author, himself a trainer of animals, tells 
of some exciting incidents in his experi- 
ences with these animals. Although this 
is not told in story form, it will appeal to 
boys who like accounts of daring deeds 
and much excitement. Some will be inter- 
ested in the information gained about this 
particular line of work. There are splen- 
did illustrations taken from photographs. 


Daglish, Eric Fitch. The Life Story of 

Beasts. Morrow. . 

For a few of the older and more capa- 
ble readers of an over-age group of chil- 
dren, this book might be recommended. 
It is in essay form rather than in story and 
is an account of beasts and their charac- 
teristics. The type is large and the words 
are well chosen so that few unusual ones 
are used. 


Grahame, Kenneth. The Wind in the 
Willows. Scribners. $2.50, $2.00. 


This book will hold different story in- 
terests for pupils. To some it will be 
merely an amusing account, to others an 
unusual adventure, while to others will 
be afforded a greater depth of under- 
standing. This last interest, probably, will 
not be experienced by the over-age pupil, 
but the reading is worth while without it. 

Some animals are off for a glorious 
adventure on a boat. Mole and Water 
Rat, the first heroes, meet with Badger 
and Toad, and experience the poetic spell 
of Piper at the Gates of Dawn. Amusing 


illustrations are sketched throughout the 
book. 


James, Will. Smoky, the Cowhorse. Sctib- 
ner. $2.00, $1.00. 

Smoky is a cow pony who begins life 
on a Western ranch. The story is full of 
action and Smoky has many adventures, 
after which he is returned to the one cow- 
boy in whom he has always had con- 
fidence. 

The story is told in the vernacular of 
this master, Clint. The illustrations, done 
by the author, are especially attractive. 
Boys who like horses and cowboys will 
enjoy the book. 


London, Jack. Call of the Wild. Macmil- 
lan. $2.00. Grosset. $1.00. 
When children’s preferences in books 
are listed, this story almost always re- 
ceives many votes. The better readers in 
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a slow group will enjoy it more than the 
others. 

Buck, half Newfoundland, half sheep 
dog, was stolen from his home in Cali- 
fornia and taken to Alaska where he be- 
came a sled dog. One man alone is his 
friend. When the man dies, Buck joins a 
pack of wolves. 


Meader, Stephen W. King of the Hills. 

Harcourt, Brace. 

Although this story tells of the adven- 
tures of two boys, Breck and Sam, with 
some unlawful hunters, the story is also 
about the deer, old King Buck, named 
Scar-face. In localities where there are a 
few days, every autumn, open season on 
hunting of the deer, this book would be 


appropriate. The story is long, but most 
exciting. 


Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Gay-Neck. Dut- 
ton. $2.00. 

Gay-Neck, a carrier-pigeon, was owned 
and trained by a boy of India. He was 
later taken to France where he carried 
messages during the World War. Gay- 
Neck and a native both experience diffi- 
culty in overcoming fear, but finally at- 
tain the power of courage. 


Williamson, Henry. Tarka, the Otter. 

Dutton. 

This is a biography of Tarka, an otter. 
Tarka leads an industrious life and has 
many thrilling experiences. His escapes 
from enemies are especially exciting. The 
book can be read by the more capable of 
the over-age pupils, for although the story 
is rather long, the reader will not en- 
counter any long or unusual words. 


Told Under the Blue Umbrella. Mllustrated by Margaret 
Davis. Macmillan. 











New Books 


for 


Boys and Girls— 


1935 





With Harp and Lute. By Blanche Jen- 


Se a Famous Cathedrals and their Stories. By 
Edwin Rayner. Illustrated. Grosset and 
Poetry Dunlap. 1935. 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Poems On Soap Sculpture. Concerning its his- 
for Young Children. Selected by the tory, technique, and style. By Lester 
Literature Committee of the Associa- Gaba. Illus. Holt, 1935. $1.00. 
tion for Childhood Edu- 
cation. Illus. by Doro- 
thy Lathrop. Macmillan, 
1935. $2.00. 

With Harp and Lute. 
Compiled by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson. II- 
lus. by Kate Seredy. 
Macmillan, 1935. $1.25. 
An anthology of Catho- 
lic verse for children. 

When We Were Very 
Young. By A. A. Milne. 
Illus. by E. H. Shepard. 
New edition. E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1935. $1.00. 

The Susianna Winkle 
Book. By Dorothy Ma- 
son Pierce. Illus. by the 
author. Intro. by Patty 
S. Hill. E. P. Dutton, 
1935. $2.00. 

Merry-go-round. By Laura Sung under the Silver Umbrella. Selected by the Literature Committee of the 
E. Richards. Preface by Association for Childhood Education. Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. Macmillan. 
Margaret Widdemer. 

Decorations by Winifred E. Lefferts. Mary Thomas’s Dictionary of Embroid- 
Appleton-Century, 1935. $1.50. ery Stitches. Morrow, 1935. $2.00. 


Music, Arts and Crafts, and 





The Book of Puppets. Stage, scenery, pup- 


Entertainment pets, and plays by Martha Perrine 

Music for Youth. Famous songs of many Munger. Costumes and manipulations 
lands. By Edgar B. Gordon and Irene by Annie Lee Elder. Foreword by Hel- 
Curtis. Whitman, 1935. $1.00. enka Adamowska. Illus. by J. B. Van- 
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Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by Erick Berry. 


Minton, Balch 


Araminta. By 


Rossum-Shiffer. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1934. $1.00. 

A Handbook of Fist Puppets. By Bessie 
Alexander Fichlen. Illus. by Julie 
Brown. Stokes, 1935. $2.00. 

Footlights Up! Practical plays for boys 
and girls. By Louise Housman and Ed- 
ward T. Koehler. Illus. by Edward T. 
Koehler. Harper, 1935. $1.75. 

Teach Yourself to Swim. By Margaret 
Penton Hamilton. Whitman, 1935. 
$1.00. 

Games and Stunts for All Occasions. Wil- 
liam P. Young and Horace J. Gardner. 
Lippincott, 1935. $1.00. 


Biogra phy 

Jane Addams of Hull House. By Wini- 
fred Wise. Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 
$2.50. 
Readers of 13 and older. 

Young Walter Scott. By Elizabeth Janet 
Gray. Viking, 1935. $2.00. 
For readers of 13-18. 


Boy on Horseback. By Lincoln Steffens. 
Illus. by Sanford Tousey. Reprinted 
from “The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens.” Harcourt, Brace, 1935. 
$2.00. 

Readers 10-14. 

Hans, the Eskimo. His story of Arctic 
adventure with Kane, Hayes, and Hall. 
By Edwin Gile Rich. Illus. by Rock- 
well Kent. Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 
$2.50. 

Recommended for older children and 
adults. 

In Calico and Crinoline. True stories of 
American women. By Eleanor Sickels. 
Illus. by Ilse Bischoff. Viking, 1935. 
$2.50. 

Presidents of Our United States. By L. A. 
Esler. Rand McNally, 1935. 10c. 


Mister Penny. By Marie Hall Ets. Illustrated 
by the author. Viking. 


History and Exploration 
Romance of the American Map. By Esse 
V. Hathaway. Illus. by Harold Brent. 
Whittlesey House, 1934. $2.00. 
Beyond the Sunset. A book of explorers. 
By Elspeth J. Boog-Watson and J. Isa- 
bel Carruthers. Introduction by F. S. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—1935 


Smythe. Oxford Univ. Press, 1935. 75c. 
Valuable factual material and illustra- 
tions for school or public library. 

The Birth of Rome. By Laura Orvieto. 
Trans. by Beatrice Cerboni Ober- 
holtzer. Illus. by Henry C. Pitz. Lip- 
pincott, 1935. $2.00. 


Fiction that Gains Interest from Setting 

A Lad of Dundee. By Gwen Cuthbert and 
Elizabeth Marriot King. Illus. by Hel- 
ene Carter. World 
Book Co. 1935. 
76c. 

Peter and Gretchen 
of Old Nurem- 
berg. By Viola M. 
Jones. Illus. by 
Helen Sewell. 
Whitman, 1935. 
$2.00. Up to 10 
years. 

Stork’s Nest: A story 
of Alsace. By Kath- 
arine Adams. Illus. 
by Margaret Ayer. 
Macmillan, 1935. 


A Handbook of First 

Puppets. By M. B. A. 

Fichlen. Illustrated by 

Julie Brown. Frederic 
. Stokes. 


$2.00. 
Girls 13 and up. 
Street Fair. By Marjorie 
Fischer. Illus. by Rich- 
ard Floethe Smith and 
Haas, 1935. $2.00. 
Two American chil- 
dren explore Southern 
France independent of 
adult guidance. 10-12. 
The Broken Song. By 
Sonia Daugherty. Illus. 
by Kate Seredy. Thos. 
Nelson, 1934. $2.00. 
Old Russia. 13 and up. wen we were V 
The Whistling Snake. By "strated by E. 
Elizabeth Morse. Illus. 
by Margaret Ayer. Dutton 1935. $2.00. 
Siam. Trivial. Girls 13-16. 
A House of Her Own. By Marjorie Hill 


er 


Young. By A. A. 
. Shepard. 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Macmillan. 


Allee. Illus. by Manning de V. Lee. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. $2.00. 
Teaching school in Indiana in the 40’s. 
Recommended for girls of 12-17. 

Caddie W oodlawn. By Carol Ryrie Brink. 
Illus. by Kate Seredy. Macmillan, 1935. 
$2.00. 

Wisconsin in the 60’s. 10-14. 

Across the Cotton Patch. By Ellis Credle. 
Illus. by the author. Thos. Nelson, 
1935. $1.50. 

8-12. Recommended. 

Araminta. By Eva Knox Evans. Illus. by 
Erick Berry. Minton, Balch, 1935. 
$2.00. 

8-12. Recommended. 

Lost Corner. By Charlie May Simon. Illus. 
by Howard Simon. 
Dutton, 1935. $2.00. 
Arkansas. Girls, 8-12. 
Recommended. 

Pedro the Potter. By Idel- 
la Purnell. Illus. by 
Nils Hogner. Thomas 
Nelson, 1935. $1.50. 
Mexico. 8-12. 

Paulo in the Chilean Des- 
ert. By Margaret Lor- 
ing Thomas. Illus. by 
W. R. Lohse. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1934. $2.00. 
10 years and older. 

North After Seals. By Thames William- 
son. Illus. by Paul Quinn. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1934. $2.00. 


Milne. 
. P. Dutton. 
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Navajo Winter Nights. 
trated by Nils Hogner. Thomas Nelson. 


By Dorothy Childs Hogner. Illus 


Sealing off Newfoundland. 10-15. Rec- 
ommended. 


General Fiction 

The Lost Leopard. By Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. Illus. by the author. Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. $2.00. 

One little boy and two leopards lost 
in Kensington Gardens. 4-8. Recom- 
mended. 

Coot Club. By Arthur Ransome. Illus. by 
the author and Helene Carter. Lippin- 
cott, 1935. $2.00. 

Recommended. 

The Wonderful Garden, or the three C’s. 
By E. Nesbit. Introduction by Earle 
Walbridge. Illus. by H. K. Millar. 
Coward-McCann, 1935. $1.75. 
Recommended. 


Three Circus Days. By Edna Turpin. Illus. 
by George and Doris Hauman. Mac- 
millan, 1935. $1.00. 

4-8. Could be used for supplementary 
reading in the primary grades. 


Buffin. By Leone Barrett. Illus. by Mar- 


garet A. Gaug. Whitman, 1935. $1.00. 
The Cave Mystery. A boys’ story of the 
Spanish Pyrenees. Illus. by James Reid. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1935. $2.00. 
The White Phantom. By John Hunter. 
Smith and Haas, 1935. $1.50. 
Older boys. Adventures on a hydro- 
plane liner. 


Fairy Tales and Fantasy 


Gone Is Gone, or the story of a man who 
wanted to do housework. Retold and 
illus. by Wanda Gag. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1935. $1.00. 

Up to 8. Highly recommended. 

Navajo Winter Nights. By Dorothy 
Childs Hogner. Illus. by Nils Hogner. 
Thos. Nelson, 1935. $1.50. 

Folk tales of the Southwest. 

The Turf-cutter’s Donkey. By Patricia 
Lynch. Illus. by Jack B. Yeats. Dutton, 
1935. $2.00. 

Fairies are doing as well as ever in Ire- 


land. 


r 
' 





The Animal Fair. By Colette M. Burns and Robert B 
Kolsbun. Harcourt, Brace. 
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Blue Caravan Tales. Comp. by Effie 
Power. Illus. by Pelagie Doane. Dut- 
ton, 1935. $1.50. 

Children under 10. 

The Isles of Colored Shells. Tales and 
poems of fact and beauty for reading 
aloud and for the children’s own read- 
ing. Comp. by Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Illus. by Heman Fay. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1934. $2.00. 

7-12. 

Stories from King Arthur. Illus. (Great 
Writers for Young Readers Series). 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1935. 

Fairies and Enchanters. A new book of 
old English stories. By Amabel Wil- 
liams-Ellis. Illus. by Wilma Hickson. 
Thos. Nelson, 1934. $2.00. 

Mister Penny. By Marie Hall Ets. Illus. 
by the author. Viking, 1935. $1.00. 
3-7. One of the best fanciful stories 
to appear recently. Highly recommend- 
ed. 

The Little Old Woman who Used her 
Head. By Hope Newell. Illus. by Mar- 
garet Ruse. Thos. Nelson, 1935. $1.00. 
4-8. Excellent nonsense. Recommend- 
ed. 

Lucky Mrs. Ticklefeather. By Dorothy 
Kundhardt. Illus. by the author. Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. $1.25. 

Brave Mr. Buckingham. By Dorothy 
Kundhardt. Illus. by 
the author. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935. $1.00. 

John Whopper, the 
Newsboy. Illus. 
Longmans, Green, 
1935. 75c. First pub- 
lished in 1870; now 
reissued with 
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Gone Is Gone. By Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann. 


Graham Bonner. Illus. by William A. 
Kolliker. Dutton, 1935. $2.00. 





Animals 

Kelpie, the Gipsies’ Pony. By Ursula 
Moray Williams. Illus. by the author 
and by Barbara Moray Williams. Lip- 
pincott, 1935. $2.00. 

The High Mettled Racer. Being the story 
of “Revenge,” racehorse and hunter. 
By Ernest Lewis. Dutton, 1935. $2.50. 

Bang of the Diamond Tail. M. and C. W. 
Gauss. Illus. by the authors. Whitman, 
1935. $1.00. 

Bear Twins. By Inez Hogan. Illus. by the 

author. Dutton, 1935. $1.00. 
Up to 8 years. Charm- 
ing drawings and 
simple narrative. Rec- 
ommended. 

Nip and Tuck. A true 
story of two little 
bears. By George M. 
Dyott. Viking, 1935. 


the $1.25. 
original illustrations Sooty. An aristocratic 
plus now headpieces cat. By Ambrosina 
by Margaret Van Hurcum. Illus. by 
Doren. 6-11. Eleanor Mussey 
Adventures in Puddle Young. Whitman, 
Mzddle. By Mary Sung under the Silver Umbrella. Macmillan. 1935. $1.00. 
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Little Dog Ready in the Country. By 
Mabel F. Stryker. Illus. by Albertine 
R. Wheelan, Holt, 1934. $1.50. 

Farm Pets. By John Y. Beaty. Photo- 
graphs by J. C. Allen. Rand McNally, 
1935. 10c. 

Wild Animal Actors. By F. M. and H. M. 
Christeson. Intro. by Frank Buck. Illus. 
Whitman, 1935. $1.00. 

The Animal Fair. By Colette M. Burns 
and Robert B. Kolsbun. 
Photographs with text. 
Brace, 1935. $1.25. 


Harcourt, 


Picture Books 


‘Round the World. By Esther Brann. Il- 


lus. by the author. Macmillan, 1935. 
$1.00. 


A few sentences about various coun- 


tries of the world. Pleasing pictures. 

Yen-Foh, a Chinese boy. Story adapted 
from the Chinese by Ethel J. Eldridge. 
Illus. by Kurt Wiese. Whitman. 1935. 
$1.00. 

Up to 8. 

The Magic Fountain. By Sadyebeth and 
Anson Lowitz. Illus. by the authors. 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 75c. 

The Story Book of the Earth’s Treasures. 
Gold, coal, oil, iron, and steel. By 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Illus. by 
the authors. John C. Winston, 1935. 
$2.50. 

Up to 10. Recommended. 

The Glass Book. A photographic picture- 
book with a story. By William Clayton 
Pryor and Helen Sloman Pryor. Har- 
court, Brace, 1935. $1.00. 

6-10. 





Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Ulus. by 
Dorothy Lathrop. Macmillan. 








Editorial 


Appraising the Thorndike Series 


ARLY last spring appeared a series 
RK of well-known stories for chil- 
dren, edited by one of the most 
distinguished modern educators—Edward 
L. Thorndike. The distinctive feature of 
the edition was the simplification of these 
stories by substitution of words and re- 
casting of sentences with the purpose of 
making the books easier of comprehen- 
sion to the young readers to whom the 
authors addressed themselves. The word- 
substitutions were based on Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s scientifically-derived lists of the 
words most commonly used in English. 

The series (The Thorndike Series) was 
received with well-expressed and well- 
founded disapproval by such able review- 
ers as May Lamberton Becker and Anne 
T. Eaton. They, and other critics of the 
series, based their disapproval on two 
points: first, that Dr. Thorndike did not 
simplify the stories successfully; and sec- 
ond, that the recasting of sentences and 
substitution of words destroyed the liter- 
ary style of the originals, and style how- 
ever elusive of definition, is nevertheless 
the characteristic that distinguishes liter- 
ature from other written records. 

There is little need for further comment 
from the standpoint of literary criticism; 
the reviewers have said the last word. But 
from the point of view of education- 
al philosophy, one aspect of Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s undertaking deserves to be ex- 
amined. 

No one will deny the value of Dr. 
Thorndike’s word lists. Certainly it is 
foolish and wasteful to teach elementary- 
school children to spell words they will 
never write, and to neglect to teach words 
they will need to use frequently. It is 
sound theory to teach first things first; to 


give children at once the information they 
can’t do well without. The Thorndike 
word lists have made this possible. 

But when these word lists are made to 
serve as boundaries and frontiers, they are 
no longer valuable aids, but mischievous 
tyrants. Why set limits to one’s vocab- 
ulary? Enable the pupil to learn the ten 
thousand commonest words, but don’t set 
barriers against his learning ten thousand 
additional words if he can. Why put a 
child on verbal rations when the English 
language is so rich, so capable of express- 
ing any nuance of thought or emotion 
or sensation? 

Dr. Thorndike, in rewriting these 
stories within his ten thousand words, 
hampers the extension of vocabulary, for 
it needs no scientific research to tell us that 
most of our vocabularies are acquired by 
reading and hearing new words. 

In making word substitutions, more- 
over, the editor sacrifices accuracy, for it 
is reasonable to assume that an author, 
such as Hawthorne, of a book that has 
survived as a classic, said exactly what he 
wished to say, and other words will not 
express his precise thought. 

Another sacrifice inevitable when a 
literary work is “simplified” on such a 
basis, is the sensuous pleasure of beauti- 
ful language—“‘reading for fun” if you 
will. While this is essentially a matter of 
style, and as such has been ably treated by 
the reviewers already mentioned, there is 
a pedagogical aspect as well. There is 
deep pleasure to be had from the in- 
tricately modeled sentences of Pater, from 
the magnificent rhythms of Shakespearean 
pentameters, from the majestic sweep of 
passages of the King James Version. And 
the best way to grow into such pleasures is 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Reviews and Abstracts 


Canoeing with the Cree. By Arnold E. Sevareid. 
Macmillan, 1935. 


Frankly written by a boy for boys, this book is 
set apart from others of its kind by the fact that 
it is a superior piece of reporting; the author shows 
considerable journalistic power. The lazy, pampered 
reader, with a taste for the Henty type of story, 
may not care for the volume because it is a chronicle 
of actual experiences, addressed to those who relish 
facts truthfully presented. 

Two high, school graduates conceived the idea of 
going, by canoe, from Minneapolis to Hudson's Bay. 
“It would be the first time an all-water trip had ever 
been made from Minnesota to the North Atlantic 
Ocean.”” The charm of the book for an adult reader 
is its freshness. It's all boy. For example, the authors 
took a .22 rifle, only to find out from a ranger, when 
they got to the country where they were likely to 
need it, that the sights were wrong. On one occasion, 
they settled an argument as to whether they should 
set off across Lake Winnipeg, with a storm brewing, 
in a canoe or by boat, by the flip of a coin. 

The book is illustrated by splendid photographs, 
and is recommended for seventh and eighth grade 
boys. 

—C. C. C. 


Jangwa: The Story of a Jungle Prince. By Walter J. 
Wilwerding. Illustrated by the author. Macmillan, 
1935. 


Because the author quite thoroughly knows the 
lion and lion country, and because of the point of 
view from which it is written, this book is excep- 
tionally interesting. There is no sentimentalizing 
whatever—not the faintest suggestion of having ani- 
mals express themselves in human language as is 
so frequently done in books for children. On the 
contrary, the author gives most of the information, 
of which his stores are abundant, in a detached and 
impersonal way. 

Children will like this book because the narra- 
tive starts with Jangwa, the lion, Jangwa, the central 
figure in the narrative, as a cub in the lion family, 
and gives the story of his life in the jungle as he 


grows up. Growing up in the jungle implies, of 
course, constant danger and thrilling escapes—water 
buffalo, grass fires set by the natives, an encounter 
with a six-foot “Egyptian’’ cobra that killed one of 
the cubs, Jangwa’s first meeting with a zebra, a 
giraffe, a python—all points in the education of a 
growing lion. 

The book is sincere and convincing. The author 
is a distinguished painter of animals, and has illus- 
trated the book himself. A mature reader soon real- 
izes, without knowing the author's life, that the nar- 
rative is an outgrowth of rich experience and sci- 
entifically prepared data. 

—C. C.C. 


Little Baby Ann. By Lois Lenski. Pictures and text. 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 


Pictures in soft grays, rose, and black tell the 
story of Baby Ann's uneventful, but none-the-less 
interesting days. Each picture is faced by one or two 
very short sentences in cursive, and although it is 
said that children find printed letters easier to read 
than cursive, the sentences are so simple, and so 
closely related to the pictures, that the volume offers 
a pleasant path to reading. 

The volume was not, of course, designed to teach 
reading. Children enjoy stories and pictures of other 
children, and will love Baby Ann. The book is note- 
worthy for artistic format. 

—J. F. 


I Know a Surprise. By Dorothy Walter Baruch. 
Illustrated by George and Doris Hauman. Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, 1935. 

The author, who knows little children’s tastes as 
well as anyone in America, has combined elements 
that will please them: short sentences, repetitions, a 
very simple story involving pets, a doll, parents, and 
a baby brother. The illustrators have supported her 
with attractive three-color pictures. 

Children will like to hear the story read aloud, 
and to look at the pictures. They may even be able 
to spell out some of it for themselves, with a little 
help over such words as “tortoise’’ and “whiskers.” 

—J. F. 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 205) 


through the reading of excellent books as 
a child. Changes in sentence-rhythm and 
words, even when made by Dr. Thorn- 
dike, can hardly be supposed to leave the 
style of the writing unimpaired. 
Impoverishment of meaning and of op- 


portunity for pleasure in reading, and an 
imposition of boundaries that make it dif- 
ficult for a child to learn other words— 
these are the unhappy results of educa- 
tional psychology uncurbed and untem- 
pered by philosophy. 
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Shop Talk 


Children’s Book Week 


‘Reading for Fun” is to be the theme of the 1935 
Book Week, November 17 to 23. It is to be a seven 
day festival devoted to the enchantment of reading, 
with children who have already discovered books 
that absorb and delight them sharing their joy in 
reading with others who have not yet found out how 
much sheer fun it is to read. While some boys and 
girls enjoy reading for information and authors and 
publishers in recent years have provided very de- 
lightful books of this type for young people, the 
chief emphasis during the 1935 Book Week will be 
on the broad field of imaginative literature, the 
classics and modern tales of character, of far places, 
of humor and fantasy. 

A new poster and leaflet of suggestions for Book 
Week exhibits and programs are available at 25 cents 
each. Address The National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


The Review in Eight Numbers 

Beginning with the fall of 1935, THe ELe- 
MENTARY ENGLISH REviEW will publish a volume 
of eight, instead of ten numbers. The size of the 
volume, however, will remain unchanged, since the 
numbers published will be larger than formerly. 

This publication schedule, which is followed by 
a number of educational magazines, has been adopted 
because of the large number of copies returned by 
the post office each September and June as unde- 
liverable. Many schools have shortened their school 
year, closing in May; others open late in September. 
In either case, since second-class matter is not for- 
warded by the post office, THe Review fails to 
reach many subscribers. 

The new publication schedule will insure receipt 
of the exceptionally stimulating and interesting ma- 
terial which will be published this year. 


Mark Twain Centennial 


Of exceptional interest to elementary school 
teachers of English is the observance, on November 
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1, of “National Mark Twain Day.” The one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Samuel Lang- 
horne Clemens occurs November 30, but since this 
falls on a Saturday during the Thanksgiving recess, 
arrangements have been made for the schools to pay 
tribute to Mark Twain on November 1. 

Ranked by all literary criticis among the great, 
Mark Twain is especially endeared to children, and 
to those who work with children for his Tom 
Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, and The Prince and the 
Pauper. Very practical suggestions for school assem- 
bly exercises have been prepared by the Mark Twain 
Centennial Committee, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

William John Cooper 

Dr. William John Cooper, former United States 
Commissioner of Education, whose death occurred 
this summer, has been characterized by the present 
Commissioner, J. W. Studebaker, as “an educa- 
tional statesman of first rank.” The three national 
surveys of education, organized by Dr. Cooper, have 
affected the conduct of high schools, the training of 
teachers, and the financing of school systems through- 
out the United States. Dr. Cooper was also active in 
reorganizing the office of education, employing ex- 
perts in radio education, education of exceptional 
children and of Negroes, tests and measurements, 
and comparative educition. He brought the Office 
of Education into close cooperation with other educa- 
tional and social organizations, and made its work 
known to the public. 


Highschool 


Volume I, Number 1 of Highschool, a new 
fortnightly paper for high school teachers and prin- 
cipals, has come to the editor's desk. It is published 
by the Scholastic Corporation, and continues The 
High School Teacher. Economic, political, social, and 
educational news is presented briskly and pleasantly 
from the teacher’s viewpoint. There is decidedly a 
place for such a paper. 





A DASH OF NONSENSE 


(Continued from page 186) 


of Fun,” or “A Jolly Calendar,” each 
poster illustrating a scene from some book 
of humor for children. Ideas and sug- 
gested captions for the posters can be se- 
cured from the Children’s Almanac of 
Books and Holidays, compiled by Helen 
Dean Fish and available from the Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company of New York at 
a cost of twenty-five cents. Somewhere in 
the list of anniversaries for each month 
will be found mention of one or more 
books of humor for chiidren. Box theatres 
might be made instead of posters, or a 
series of tableaux with the same general 
title arranged for an assembly program. 

If schools or libraries by chance plan to 
link Book Week celebrations with an ob- 
servance of the Mark Twain centennial, 
no happier inclusion of the humorous note 
could be achieved. Mark Twain’s birthday 
falls upon November 30, but since this 
date will quite generally be included in 
the Thanksgiving holidays and in addition 
falls upon Saturday, the centennial will in 





all probability be observed earlier, cer- 
tainly in schools. The double interest is 
especially suited to the organization of a 
school-wide or town-wide project, and 
could include such activities as the read- 
ing of Twain's books, the writing of 
book reviews and essays, the best of 
which could be published in the school 
paper, the production of plays, talks on 
the author and his books, tableaux repro- 
ducing scenes from Mark Twain's books 
and accompanied by appropriate readings, 
Mark Twain exhibits, and the making 
of posters, book marks, and booklets, 
the latter containing quotations from 
Clemens’ books or humorous anecdotes 
of the man himself. 

Book Week has never offered us an op- 
portunity for a more delightful period of 
celebration. We should find our own 
sense of the joy of reading renewed, and 
so the more surely kindle in boys and 
girls an interest which will extend 
throughout the year. 


< COMMUNITY LIFE SERIES > 


Edited by L. THomas Hopkins, Curriculum Specialist of Lincoln School and Associate 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and LORRAINE MILLER 
SHERER, Director of Curriculum, Los Angeles County Schools. Illus. in 4 colors. 


This series is designed to give children in the primary grades simple, accurate information 
concerning various important aspects of community life. The books are planned to meet 
children’s requirements in the modern program of reading—either as supplementary reading 
in the social studies, or in the activity or integrated unit-of-work curriculum. By Jane Miller. 


Book I. Jimmy the Groceryman. $.64. Book II. To Market We Go. $.64. 





< THE SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES > 


Under the editorship of W. G. KIMMEL, Executive Secretary, Social Studies Investigation, 
American Historical Association, 1929-1933. Managing Editor, The Social Studies. Although 
planned for the elementary grades this series has been found extremely useful in slow reading 
groups in the Junior High School. Each book illustrated in color 


Webster. Travel by Air, Land, and Sea. $1.08 
Webster. The World’s Messengers. $1.04 
Dukelow and Webster. The Ship Book. $1.12 
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THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


SWITZERLAND! ITALY! FRANCE! GERMANY! HOLLAND! 


THE WORLD’S CHILDREN SERIES 


By VIRGINIA OLCOTT 


Boys and girls who have read any one of THE WORLD’S CHILDREN books will 
ask no introduction to the other books in the series. In each book, Virginia Olcott 
provides a story which combines great narrative interest with worthwhile informa- 
tion about the country described. Each book is charmingly illustrated with black 
and white and four-color drawings by Constance Whittemore. 


For intermediate grades. 


ANTON AND TRINI (Switzerland) 
BEPPO AND LUCIA (Italy) KARL AND GRETEL (Germany) 
JEAN AND FANCHON (France) KLAAS AND JANSJE (Holland) 
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THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT | 
READERS 


Jutta LETHELD HAHN Juuia M. Harris JENNIE WAHLERT 


Edited by Julia Letheld Hahn 


A new series with a content and method that make 
reading a joyful, satisfying adventure 


Primary series now ready 


“Reading Readiness” is given practical emphasis in this new series of readers. 
This, and the stimulating nature of the content and the resulting activities, assure 
comprehension in the largest sense and unusual all-round development to the 
child using the series. 
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From Merry Christmas to You. Compiled by Wilhelmina Harper. 
Illus. by Wilfred Jones. E. P. Dutton. 


